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© \Ve shail never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 


and confidence to truth.’’—Dr, Jounson, 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


_ Ow tHe Law or Divorce. 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 

Six, 

S the British Parliament is about 
£& to meet for the dispatch of bu- 
siness, I could wish to suggest to the 
notice of some of .its members, the 
expediency of endeavouring to alter 
and amend the law of divorce as it 
stands in this country. Supposing 
sich a measure to originate in the 
House of Commons, I know no man 
more qualified to conduct it than Sir 
Samuel Romilly, whose legal know- 
ledge is sure to command respect, 
and whose .integrity would place _his 
motives above suspicion, In the Up- 

er House such an undertaking might 
be ably managed by the good natured 
Lord Holland, or the technical Lord 
Redesdale. 

But, whoever should enter upon 
the arduous undertaking, must be 
prepared to encounter every modifi- 
cation of prejudice, calumny, and re- 
proach; and he could hope to subdue 
these multiplied adversaries only by a 
steady perseverance, by a philosophi- 
cal enlargement upon his subject, 
anda determination not to yield to 
the cry of popular clamour, 

The law of divorce, as it now exists 


in this’ country, is equally incompati- 


ble with civil freedom, with moral 
goodness, and with religious’ purity. 
it forms no essential part of that sys- 
tem of theology which we profess ; it 
does not grow out of any of its pre- 
cepts; it is not warranted by any of 
its commands, The marriage union 
is a link fabricated by priestcraft, and 
fastened by superstition. It consti- 
tuted a too formidable engine to leave 
in the hands of the cil power, and 
besides: that it strengthéried the do- 
poinion of the papal hierarchy, it also 
Universat Mac, Vou. XX. 


added to its wealth. By pronouncing 
the contract indissoluble, or, at least, 
making its dissolution dependant upon 
clerical authority, they created a new 
subordination of interests which, while 
they operated against the felicity of 
human life, confirmed and exténded 
the supremacy of St. Peter. 

It would be inconsistent with the 
limits of a letter like this, to shew, by 
any copiousness of illustration, that 
the positive institutions of both the 
Jewish and the Christian faith sanc- 
tion no such system as has ctept in b® 
craft, and been established by credn- 
lity. Assuming it, however, asa fact 
capable of demonstration, and pre- 
pared to give that Gemonstration “if 
called upon to do so, I am justified in 
arguing, that as the law of divorce is 
not founded upon any fundamental 
principles of our religion, it must be 
wholly the work of human structure, 
and being such, susceptible, like all 
human labours, of improvement. 
Even Blackstone, whose book is 
avowedly an apology for English ju- 
risprudence rather than an inquiry 
into its character and excellence} 
abandons the law of divorce without 
attempting to enforce its beautifiil 
propriety or exquisite fitness in ac- 
complishing the sole object of legisla- 
tion, viz. the happiness of the people. 

If then marriage is to be regarded 
as a civil contract, to which a religious 
ceremony is only supervenient an 
not essential,* introduced at first for 





* The best proof of this is, that 
during ibe civil wars in the réign of 
Charles [. and subsequently, mar- 
riages were solemnized by justices of 
the peace, which marriages, at ‘thé 
Restoration, were deélared sh ficient 
and complete by au‘ act of Parliament. 
—If es tame an act of Parliament, 
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purposes of ecclesiastical power, and 
continued now. from a supposed so- 
lemuity conferred upon the act by 
such ceremony, and from a very un- 
christian love of pelf in the clergy, it 
should he subject to all those condi- 
tions implied and expressed, which 
are found in all other contracts. The 
parties contracting propose to theim- 
selves certain specitic purposes to be 
accomplished. Are they so accom- 
plished? If they be, the contract is 
fulfilled on both sides, and there is no 
room’ for complaint. But if those 
purposes be not accomplished, the 
contract is manifestly null and void, 
and the parties originally consenting 
to it ought to be mutually released 
from their obligations. 

The marriage convenant, whether 
regarded in a sacred, a civil, or a do- 
mestic light, equally presents this in- 
dubitable truth, that it is founded 
upon the supposition: of augmenting 
the sum of human happiness. The 
Mosaical Jaw distinctly points this 
out, and the act of the Deity himself, 
in creating Eve, shews him as con- 
sulting the loneliness of man, and 
providing for him a meet and fit com- 
panion. Was this companion ap- 
pointed only to answer the carnal 
purposes of procreation? I apprehend 
the most determined enemy of divorce 
will not degrade the marriage state 
so.intenseiy as to affirm such a pro- 
position. To answer what other ends 
then was she given? ‘To feed the 
natural desire of the soul, which re- 
quires the solace of some human 
being on whom it can repose, and 
that so noble a creature as man should 
not. live desolate and forlorn, but 
identify himself with some other of 
his species, in whom he might find 
the proportionable delights of dis- 
course and reason. These are the 
ends that every man proposes to hin- 
seif when he enters into this ‘state: 
they are the ends also which the law 





being a mere thing of human decree, 
could establish the validity of thes 
contract, without requiring a re-so- 
lemnization according to. the rites 
of the church, an act of Parliament 
can equally abolish the whole, or auy 
part of those laws that now encumber 
the conjugal state. 


‘ ‘ . 
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itself contemplates; for though other 
objects, more apparently connected 
with the constitution of civil society, 
are apt to present themselves, it 
would be very easy to shew that the 
accomplishment of these last depends 
mainly, if not wholly, upon the at- 
tainment of the former. It may be 
laid down indeed as an axiom, that 
neither divine nor human laws require 
of any man to act in his own preju- 
dice; and in whatever he does con- 
formably to Jaw, it is a fair presamp- 
tion, and in general may be truly 
affirmed, that he acts for the benefit 
of the whole ; and being a part of that 
whole, of course he acts for his own 
benefit. 

This, however, is putting the most 
liberal construction upon human le- 
gislation. It is indeed rather a philo- 
sophical argument contending for 
what law, in its genvipe spirit ought 
to be, than what, ifi its practice, 
it iss Laws are often tentative; 
they are experiments made to ascer- 
tain their own efficacy. When they 
fail, the remedy is obvious, so far as 
the Jaws themselves are considered, 
though not perhaps with regard to 
the evil they were meant to redress. 
Of this character I wish to consider 
the laws of divorce; and in your en- 
suing number I shali endeavour to 
shew that they do not accomplish 
what they profess, and that what they 
leave unaccomplisbed, might be ats 
tained by a wiser plan. 

{ remain, &ec. 


Oct. 11, 1813. BgNneDICcT: 


Lirz or Dr. JonHNnson. 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag 
Sin, 


ELERMIT me to suggest to you, or 
4. some of your readers, the great 
advantage that would be conferred 
upon literature by a life of Dr. John- 
son, written with acuteness of intel- 
Jeet anda concentration of the vari- 
ous scattered stores respecting him. 
It is not likely now that any thin 

new in point. of fact or anecdote will, 
or can, be given to the world; and 
what an ample field lies open to the 
philocophica biographer, who would 
sit down to paint the character of 


° 
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Jobnson’s mind from the materjals 
thus presented. He has hitherto been 
exhibited in portions, by his friends ; 
but it yet remains a desideratum to 
have a comprehensive view of the 
man intellectually aod physically de- 
rived from the single efforts of his 
former friends, Sucha work might 


embrace an interesting scope for lite- 
rary disguisition, and valuable appre- 
ciation of the character of a man whose 
writiters have produced a degided 
change in the literature of his country. 


J remain, &e. 
. 


Octo£er 13, 1813. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE RECORDER. 


An Ace for ALTERING, EXPLAINING, 
and AMENDING the 45th Geo. ILL. 
Chap. 14y, enacted for granting 
Srame Durtes, in Great Bri- 
TAIN, on re-issuable Promissort 
Nores. 

I Y the 53d Geo. ITT. c. i08, All 

persons who have incurred avy 
penalty or penalties in consequence 
of the 48th Geo. II]. c. 149, which 
enacts ‘ that it shall be Jawful for 
any banker or bankers, or other per- 
son or persons, who shail have made 
and issued any promissory notes for 
the payment to the bearer on demand 
of any sum of mouey, not exceeding 
two pounds and two shillings each, 
duly stamped according to the direc- 
tions of the Act, to re-issue the same 
from time to time, after payment 
thereof, as often as he or they shall 
think fit, without being liable to pay 
any further duty in respect thereof ; 
and that it shall also be Jawful for 
banker or bankers, or other person or 
persons who shall have made and 
issued any promissory notes for the 
payment to the bearer on demand of 
any sum of money exceeding two 
pounds and two shillings, and not 
exceeding £100. each duly stamped 
according to the directions of the said 
act, from time to time after the pay- 
ment thereof, and within the term of 
three years from the date thereof, but 
not afterwards, to re-issue any such 
promissory notes without being liable 
to pay any further duty in respect 
thereof,” are indemnified from the 
same ; and from and after the passing 
of this act, all promissory notes for the 
payment to the bearer‘on demand of 
any sum of money not exceeding 
£100. for which the proper stamp 
duties shall have been once paid ac- 
cording to the provisions of the said 
act, and which shall haye been or 


shal! be re-issued at any time ortimes 
before or after the passing of this act, 
shall be deemed not to have been 
liable to, and shall be exempted from, 
the payment of any farther duty, by 
reason or on account of the same 
being or having been respectively re- 
issued by and as the netes of some 
only of the persons who originally 
made: and issued the same, or by and 
as the notes of any one or more of 
the persons who originally made and 
issued the same, and any other person 
or persons jointly, so that such notes 
shall not have been or shall not be 
in any manner erased or altered after 
the first making or issuing thereof; 
and so that such notes for any sam 
exceeding two pounds and two shil- 
lings, shall not have been or shall not 
be re-issued after the period allowed 
by the said recited act; and so that 
such notes, for any sum not exceedin 
two pounds and two shillings, sha 
not be re-issued after the period al- 
lowed by this act. 

But by section 2, The exemption 
is nut to extend to notes re-issued.in 
Scotland, or to notes concerning 
which any action or suit is pending, 
or to notes which have becn re-issued 
by any person not being the original: 
maker thereof, against whom any 
commission of bankruptcy shall have 
been issued or be in progress at the 
time of passing of this aet. 

By section $, No promissory notes 
for £2. 2s. or under, shall be re-issued 
in England after the expiration of 3 
years from the date thereof, except 
by the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England; but they shall upon 
payment thereof, after the expiration 
of three years from the date, be cane 
celled by the persons paying them, 
on pain of forfeiting for every offence 
fifty — and the duty payable on, 
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such promissory notes so illegally 


issued. And if any person shall re- 
ceive or take any note in payment 


for the sum therein expressed, know- 


County Surveys. 
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ing the same to be re-issued contrary 
to the intent and meaning of this act, 
he will be liable to forfeit the sum 
of twenty pounds for every offence. 


eg 


COUNTY SURVEYS. 


Generat Account of Mippuesex. 
( Concluded from p. 198.) 
MINES AND MINERAL STRATA. 


HERE are this 
county. 

The mineralogical strata of theearth, 
in this county generally lie in the fo]- 
Jowing order : 

First, Cultivated surface. 

Secondly, The gravel of flints, five 
or ten feet in thickness. 

Thirdly, A strong leaden-coloured 
earth, generally called clay, varying 
from one to two or three hundred feet 
in thickness. This soil is in some 

arts of the county manufactured 
into tiles, and it bears such water-like 
stains, as to make it probable that it 
has been deposited from water. 

Fourthly, Marine sediment, same- 
times cockle, but principally oyster 
shells, agglutened together, and har- 
dened into a kind of stony strata, of 
three, four, or five feet in thickness. 

Fifthiy, Loose sand, gravel, and 
water. 

This strata has been dug into in 
many places, for the purpose of wa- 
ter, which then rises in such large 
quantities, as to have hitherto pre- 
vented any attempt to dig deeper. 

No metallic strata has been disco- 
vered in any part of the county, and 
appearances indicate, that al! such lie 
at a depth much too great to be made 
subject to the operations of the miner. 
Rich mineral treasures are mostly 
found in lime-stone, schistus argilite, 
or secondary granite; and as these 
lie, in this district, at a depth much 
below the reach of man, it is very un- 
likely that any metallic vein should 
be found. — 

The external appearance of the Jand 
in this county, is most unfavourable 
to every idea of its containing metals, 
as there are none of those barren 

laces, which indicate poisonous ex- 
alations rising from large masses of 
rich ores. 

The raising coal or iron from mines 


no mines in 


in this county, may perhaps not be 
impossible, but it is very improbable. 
The soil, so far as it has been tried, 
does not indicate the existence of ei- 
ther of these substances,. and .the wa- 
ter which supplies our deep wells, 
seems to bid defiance to being drawn 
off by our most powerful hydraulic 
machines. 

The very circumstance of the sur- 
face of the couniy being flat, seems 
to indicate its being without any im- 
portant quantity of metals. Mineral 
exhalations rising from deep recesses 
of the earth, can more easily ascend 
between the adjoining acclivious sides 
of stony strata, than through the 
dense clays of the plain; and as the 
stony strata, which certainly passes, 
though at a great depth, under flat 
countries, have some of their edges 
raised to the surface, on the tops and 
sides of hills and mountains, these 
operate as so many chimneys among 
builders, or as worms in the distillery, 
to favour the ascent of mineral vapour. 
When this vapour rises in the winter 
season, and approaches the cold and 
mostly freezing atmosphere, parti- 
cularly in places highly elevated, some 
of it may probably be condensed in 
the fissures and veins of stony strata, 
into solid metallic ore. This seems 
to be the origin of such metals | except 
iron) as are lodged so near the surface 
of our planet, as to be come at by the 
works of man. 

Mr. Little and Mr. Brown, in sink- 
ing a well at Paddington, in the year 
1802, near the one mile stone on the 
Edgeware-road discovered a strata of 
fullers’ earth, at a considerable depth, 
and so thin as not to be of any im- 
portance. 

WATER. 

This county is most excellently and 
abundantly supplied with this very 
necessary and useful article. 

The principal river is the Thames, 
which is divided, as before described, 
by this county and Surrey, for about 
forty-three miles, navigable the whole 
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distance. With this river are con- 
nected inland navigations, which make 
a communication between it and the 
waters of the Severn, the Mersey and 
the Ouse ; and consequently a con- 


- nexion with the trade of Bristol, Li- 


verpool, and Hull. ‘The largest ships 
in the service of the East India Com- 
pany can safely come up this river, 
to the edge of the county at Black- 
wall. It is navigable for West India 
ships to London-bridge, and for barges, 
along all the southern border of the 
county. This river is rendered famous 
by the port of London, in every com- 
mercial part of the world. The tide 
flows for about 23 miles up the Thames 
along the side of the county. 

The Thames, from Oxford to Maid- 
enhead, falls about twenty-four feet 
every ten miles; from Maidenhead 
to Chertsey-bridge, nineteen feet every 
ten miles; from Chertsey-bridge to 
Mortlake, thirteen feet per ten miles ; 
from thence to London, one foot per 
mile; and the fall gradually dimi- 
nishes till it is lost as the river ap- 
proaches the sea. ’ 

To this noble and capacious river, 
the county of Middlesex, and indeed 
the kingdom in general, is much in- 
debted for the assistance it affords ; 
not only as an easy and cheap convey- 
ance of ihe products of our island 
from one part of it to another, but 
also as being the means of bringing to 
our very doors, the various produc- 
tions of the” whole habitable globe: 
serving, at the reflux of the tide, as a 
useful drain to carry off the super- 
fluous water and filth of the capital, 
and surrounding country: then, by 
the wonderful operations of Nature, 
returning to us with its excellent 
streams purified and refined, ever pre- 
senting a new and inexhaustible sup- 
ply of fresh water; and article indis- 
peusable to the comfort of man*. 





* From the river Thaines, by means 
of the extensive water-works at the 
Middlesex end of London-bridge, a 
part of ‘London receives a never-fail- 
ing supply of water, conyeyed in 
pipes, laid under the streets, in almost 
innumerable ramifications. ‘ Also 
the water-works at Shadwell, which 
were first established in 1669, serve a 
district containing nearly 8000 houses, 
besides public buildings, extending 


It is beautifully and characteristically 
described by Sir John Denham, in 
the following lines : 

Tho’ deep, yet clear; tho’ gentle, yet not 
dull; 

Strong, without rage; without o0’er- 
flowing, full. 

The fish that are occasionally taken 
in the river Thames, are sturgeon, 
salmon, tench, barbel, roach, dace, 
chub, bream, gudgeon, ruffe, bleak, 
eels, smelts, and flounders; whereof 
the three last are particularly good. 

The river Lea—which forms the 
eastern border of Middlesex, is also 
particularly convenient to the inha- 
bitants of that part of the county. 
Upon this river a very extensive trade 
is maintained, both by this county 
and Essex. 

The river Coln enters this county 
on the extreme north-west ‘corner, 
and on the border of Hertfordshire, 





from the town to Limehouse-bridge, 
and from Whitechapel to the river 
Thames. It is worked by one of Bol- 
ton and Watt’s improved engines, 
which has the power of raising’ the 
water at the rate of 2853 tons 152 gal- 
lons in a day of fourteen hours, the 
usual time of working it.” 

Again at Hungerford, there are 
established the York Buildings water- 
works, which serve to supply that part 
of the town which is in their imme- 
diate vicinity. 

In addition to this liberal supply 
of water received by the inhabitants of 
London and its neighbourhood, from 
the Thames, at these several places, 
there are also some considerable wa- 
ter-works at Chelsea, ** which were 
constructed about the year 1724: a 
canal was then dug from the Thames, 
near Ranelagh, to Pimlico: were there 
is a steam engine erected to raise the 
water into pipes, which convey it, in 
various directions, to the village of 
Chelsea, to Westminster, and various 
other places at that end of the town. 
From these works the reservoirs in 
Hyde-park and the Green-park are 
also supplied. . 

“In a calculation of the quantity 
of water supplied daily by the several 
water-works in the neighbourhood of 
London, anno 1767, those last men- 
tioned (Chelsea) are sald to yield 
1740 tons. 
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in two or three natural channels, in 
which manner it gently flows along 
the west side of the count¥: to near 
Longford and Colnbrook, vepere it is 
subdivided into six branches: the 
three principal continue their separate 
courses along the western border of 
the county, till they join the Thames a 
short distance west of Stains ; a fourth 
branch winds its way from near Long- 
ford, by the eastern end of Stains, 
through Littleton, to the Thames be- 
tween Shepperton and Suubury; a 
fifth branch from near Longtord, till 
it joins the river Cran, near the gun- 
powder mills on Hounslow-heath ; 
and asixth, from near Longford, passes 
near Stanwell*, over Hounslow-heath, 
through Hanworth, Bushey, and 
Hampton-court parks. ‘The three 
Jast-described branches flow through 
a large tract of level barley soil, at 
only from one foot to five below the 
surface; which might with perfect 
ease (as far as water and proper levels 
are concerned) convert all this district 
into water-meadow. This river is 
principally applied to the purpose of 
working the several mills that are 
erected over it. 

The river Brent, which rises in 
Hertfordshire, enters Middlesex near 
Finchley; and after taking a cir- 
cuitous course through the centre of 
the county, forms a junction with the 
Thames at Brentford (the county 
town), which derives its name from 
this rivert. 

The small river Cran, takes its rise 
in the common fields between Pinner 
and Harrow, and after passing under 
Cranford-bridge, and across Houn- 
slow-heath, enters the Thames at 
Isleworth, in its course dividing the 
western half of the county nearly into 
two equal parts. 

The Serpentine river in Hyde- 
park, was made about the year 1730. 





* This stream is used here for the 
purpose of irrigation; and this is, I 
believe, the only place in the county 
where water is thus usefully applied. 
—J. M. 

+ Though this is called the county 
town, it is a miserable dirty place, 
without a town-hall, or any building 
of that nature.—J. M. 

t ** Hyde park, by an actual survey 
in 1652, contained about 620 acres, va- 
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The water is supplied by a small 
stream which rises near West End, 
Hampstead, passes by Kilbourn-wells 
and Bayswater, and thence through 
Kensington-gardens and Hyde-park, 
to the Thames at Ranelagh. This 
rivulet is frequently dry in summer, 
and in such dry seasons the Serpentine 
is supplied by the . neighbouring 
springs, principally by the waste of 
much pure water which flows from 
a conduit, of which the city of Lon- 
don have obtained the property, in a 
close of meadow land near Bayswater, 
belonging to the Bishop of London. 
From the spring in this place, the 
city of London supply many houses 
in the neighbourhood of Conduit- 
street with its excellent water*. 
These are the principal rivers which, 
together with a considerable number 
of smaller streams and rivulets, add 
beauty and ornament to the county, 
furnishing at the same time a_plenti- 





lued at 8944. 13s. 8d. per ann.; the tim- 
ber on do., valued at 47791. 19s. Gd.; the 
deer at 300/.; the materials of a lodge 
120/.; and those of a building designed 
for a banquetting house, at 1254. 19s, 
The park was divided into lots, and be- 
ing sold to several purchasers, pro- 
duced the sum of 17,068/. 6s. 8d. in- 
cluding the timber and deer. ‘The 
present extent of Hyde-park, accord- 
ing to a survey taken in 1790, is 3944. 
2r. 38p."—Lysous’ Environs of London, 

* This seenis to have been done by 
the authority of an Act passed the 35th 
Henry Vili. whereby the Mayor and 
Citizens of London were empowered 
to search tor water, and convey it to 
the city from Hampstead-heath, St. 
Mary-la-bonne, Hackney, Muswell- 
hill, and other places within five miles 
of the city, upon their indemnifying 
the owners of the land wherever they 
should dig, build, or lay pipes (which 
are described to be of six inehes 
diameter), according as the damage 
should be valued by commissioners to 
be appointed by the Lord Chancellor 
for that purpose. ‘There are no words 
in the Act which go expressly to Pad- 
dington, or the closes in which this 
conduit is built, and pipes laid; -nor 
am | aware of any other Act having 
passed, which could convey this con- 
duit and pipes to the Mayor and Ci. 
tizens of London. 
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fal supply of water as well as the 
means of conveyance for the produce 
of the goil, and returning that neces- 
sary article, manure. They serve 
also the valuable purpose of terning 
mills,and in many instances, might 
with great facility be still further ap- 
plied to the useful purpose of irriga- 
won, 

Spring water isto be obtained if 
many parts of the ceunty, by sinking 
to a depth of no more than five feet ; 
and in most parts, it is to be found at 
adepth of twenty feet below the sur- 
face ; though in the low bottoms of 
strong loam, there are some instances 
of digging one bundred and fifty feet 
deep, or more, for water; and even 
onthe very borders of the Thames, 
toa much greater depth. 

* At the entrance of Acton, on the 
London side, is a convenient conduit 
for the benefit of the public. 


‘ On Hampstead-heath are several 
springs belonging to the Hampstead 
water-works. 

* Thergare several springs of mi- 
neral water in yarious parts of the coun- 
ty, some of which have been celebrated 
for their medicinal virtues, viz. 


‘ About halfa mile-from East Acton, 
are three wells of. mineral water, 
springing out of a deep clay, which 
were in great repute for their medi- 
cinal virtues about the middle of the 
Jast century. 


‘ On the side of Hampstead-hill, 
to the east of the town, is a spring of 
mineral water strongly impregnated 
with iron, which was formerly much 
frequented. 

* At Bagnigge-wells are two springs 
of mineral water, one of them chaly- 
beate, the other cathartic."— Lysons. 
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MISCELLANEA SELECTA. 


A¢count of GoTrensurGH, ifs 
PoruLaTion, DINNERS, Housgs, 
Currency, ce. (ce. 

{From Thomson’s Travels in Sweden.] 
{ Concluded from page 262. ] 
YENHERE is no money at present in 

circulation in Sweden; not even 
silver orcopper. ‘The only currency ts 
paper, and as the notes are of a very 


. different value, they occasion consider- 


able embarrassment to strangers. On 
that account it may be proper to ex- 


customary for many years in Sweden 
to suspend the cash payments of the 
bank whenever the state of their af- 
fairs render it necessary. This is the 
case at present. The bank issues no 
gold nor silver, but if you present a 
small note you may have its value in 
copper money. Besides the national 
haa, there are several private banks, 
at least in Gottenburg, and their notes 
bear the same value as bank of Stock- 
bolm paper. 

The calculations are all made by 














































lain them here; as it was at Gotten- means of government paper, so that 


urg that we were supplied with such when you pay in bank paper, or in. 


notes, and obliged to make ourselves copper, your payments go for one- 
acquainted with their value. There third more than their denomination. 
are two kinds of paper in Sweden: = qne money in Sweden is rix- 
bank paper and government paper. dollars, dollars, skillings (pronounced 
The name of the notes issued by bot ) shillings), stivers, and runsticks. The 
is the same, but they are distinguished following is the relative value of these 
from each other by the word éanco devioraindions 

being added to the first, and rickschels | - eh al 
to the second ome are of very dif- 
ferent value. The government paper, *°) "0°? + 
has suftered a depreciation of 50 per & wee. “6 dollars. ay ft 
cent.; but the bank paper continues 48 Skillings or 6 dollars. . 1 rix-dollar, 
at par, The bank of Stockholm was A skilling, ng Es. to the present 
established about the year 1688 by rate of exchange, is as\ nearly as pos- 
Charles XI.; and though it has un- sible equivalent to an English half- 
dergone several fluctuations in con- peuny, and a rix-dollar to two shij- 
sequence of various encroachments of lings; but what was formerly called 
the crown, it has upon the whole a copper skilling (and which is still 
maintained its credit, It has been so marked upon the coin) goes for @ 


12 runsticks make ....1 skilling 
B MIVETS oo enc cccces 1 skilling 
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skilling and a half, or is equal in value 
to three-farthings. The banks notes 
are of the following kinds: 


s. 
§ skillings equivalent to O 6 sterling. 
32 skillings ..........0 
24 skillings ‘ 
? rix-dollar.......... 
2 rix-dollars ........6 
3 rix-dollars ........9 0 


And so on up to 30 rix-dollars, or 
41. 10s. sterling, which is the largest 
note I met with, though there may 
be notes much higher. The govern- 
ment paper is now scarce. ‘The only 
= of it that I saw were the fol- 
owing: 
. s. d. 

16 skillings equivalent to O 8 ster- 
‘ling, and called a plote. 

32 skillings equivalent to. . 1 

1 rix-dollar....... 

2 rix-dollars .... 

In Denmark, at present, there is 
nothing but paper currency, as in 
Sweden, and their paper has been so 
much depreciated that their lowest 
notes of eight skillings Danish are only 
equivalent to a halfpenny sterling. 
These facts serve to throw some light 
upon the depreciation of our paper 
currency, a question which has been 
canvassed of late with so much keen- 
ness. . 

The gentleman at Gottenburg, who 
appears at present to live with the 
greatest splendour is Mr. Lorent, 
originally a Hamburgh merchant. He 
atterwards settled in Copenhagen as 
a sugar-baker. When Copenhagen 
was bombarded by the British, his 
house happened to be the only one 
in the row that was not burnt down. 
On this account solely he was accused 
of being in the English interest, and 
obliged to leave Copenhagen. He 
settled first in London, and afierwards 
went to Goitenburgh. Here he esta- 
blished a sugar-refinery, and seems 
to have realized a great deal of money. 
What appears very singular, consi- 
dering the size of the town, he is not 
able to procure in Gottenburgh a sur- 
ficient quantity of blood for his pur- 
pose; but is obliged to import it at 
considerable expense from England. 
Any new mode of purifying sugar 
would therefore be to him of the ut- 
most consequence. He is-at present 
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setting up a porter-brewery in Got- 
tenburgh. ‘The Swedes are very fond 
of this liquor, and always drink it at 
their entertainments, though it is not 
much cheaper than claret wine: we 
were charged for it about half-a-crown 
per bottle, in the inns or taverns were 
we lodged. The whole of it is im- 
orted from London, and it pays a 
‘igh duty when landed in Sweden. 
So that if Mr. Lorent succeeds in 
brewing a tolerable porter at Gotten- 
burg, it will be conferring a very great 
favour upon Sweden; though it may 
at first deprive the Swedish govern- 
ment of part of its revenue, Mr. 
Lorent lives at a place he lately pur- 
chased, about four English miles from 
Gottenburgh : the place is surrounded 
with wood, and therefore pretty. He 
has a large garden under the charge 
of Mr. Fergusen, a Scotchman, from 
the neighbourhood of Drummond 
Castle, in Perthshire, who is intro- 
ducing the British style of gardening. 
He praised the goodness of the soil 
very much, but blamed, as is ustal 
with foreignerssthe mode of garden- 
ing practised by the Swedes. I saw 
considerable plantations of Scotch fir; 
which had been imported from Edin- 
burgh. Mr. Lorent employs also Mr. 
Hornblower, known for his patent 
steam-engine. His patent was broke 
in consequence of a prosecution on 
the part of Mr. Watt. Mr. Lorent 
brought over likewise several work- 
men from England ; but they proved 
so unruly that he was obliged to send 
them home again. 

I have been thus particular in my 
account of Mr. Lorent, because I lay 
under greater obligations to him than 
to any man in Gottenburg. He in- 
troduced me to Count Rozen, the 
Governor of Gottenburg, who was of 
essential service to me. He intro-. 
duced me likewise to Mr. Smith, the 
British Consul at Gottenburg, one of 
the most agreeable and friendly men 
1 ever met with. To him J 4m in- 
debted for my introduction to the 
professors at Upsala, and to the mine 
of Danemura. Mr. Lorent likewise 
gave me letters of introduction to the 
principal literary characters ef Stock- 
holm, and by that means opened my 
way to every thing worth seeing in 
that capital. In short, he was inde- 
fatigable in his endeavours to be of 
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service. ] may say without any risk 
of contradiction, that he was the most 
= and obliging man I ever met 
with, 

The other persons in Gottenburg, 
to whom I lay under the greatest 
obligations, were Dr. Lampert, ori- 
ginally from London, but settled as a 
physician in Gottenburg. It was he 
that introduced me to Mr. Lorent, no 
small obligation. By his means I was 
introduced to the whole medical fa- 
culty of Gottenburg, in number about 
twelve, with whom I had the honour 
of dining twice, once in the house of 
Dr. Schultz, an old librarian of Sir 
Joseph Banks, and once in the house 
of Dr. Dubb, Fellow of the, Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, 
at the head of his profession at Got- 
tenburg, and one of the most eminent 
physicians in Sweden. I was sur- 
prised to find the utmost cordiality 
reigning among these medical men, 
and nothing of that jealousy, envy, 
and rivalship so conspicuous among 
the medical men in most of the towns 
of Great Britain. Dr. Lampert like- 
wise introduced me to Dr. Eckman, 
who had treelled over most parts of 
Europe, and had a considerable col- 
lection of minerals, which he had 
made during his travels. This col- 
lection was not so interesting to me 
as some others that I saw afterwards, 
for the very reason that would make 
it more valuable in the eyes of a 
Swede. It consisted chiefly of foreign 
minerals, many of them English, and 
contained few or no Swedish. My 
principal object being to see the mi- 
nerals peculiar to Sweden, I only 
looked over Dr. Eckman’s slightly. 

Next to Dr. Lampert, 1 must rank 
Mr. Kennedy, a merchant originally 
from Edinburgh, but long settled in 
Gottenburg. He carried me_out to 
his country-house, about an English 
mile from town: I was much pleased 
with the style of bis garden, and with 
the abundance of fruit which it con- 
tained. Among others was the As- 
trakan apple, which when ripe is so 
transparent that you can count the 
cells containing the seeds. Mr. Ken- 
nedy was married to a Swedish lady, 
one of the most amiable and accom- 
plished women that I met with during 
the whole of my tour. After Mr. 
Kennedy, come Messrs, Barclay and 
Universat Mas. Vou. XX. 


Fisher, likewise two Scotch mer- 
chants, and Messrs. Dicksons, two 
brothers, settled for some time at 
Gottenburg. I ought also to mention 
Mr. James Sinclair, a clerk in the 
house of Mr. Kennedy, to whom I 
was indebted for my introduction to 
Mr. Kennedy, and for other favours. 

The prosperity of Gottenburg for- 
merly very much depended upon the 
herring-fishery, which was carried on 
in the neighbourhood to a great ex- 
tent; but for some years past the 
herrings have left the Swedish coast, 
so that the fishery bas sunk to nothing. 
The food of the herring appears to be 
a small species of crab. Hence their 
frequenting or leaving a coast must 
depend upon the abundance or scarcity 
of this minute animal. It would pos- 
sibly be practicable to propagate the 
breed of this creature in any particu- 
lar place, and thus the annual visit of 
7 herrings might perhaps be secu- 
red. 

In travelling hromah Sweden, it is 
necessary to be provided with a pass- 
port from the Governor of the pro- 
vince where you first happen to land. 
This passport was easily procured 
trom Count Rozen. All that was re- 
quisite was to pay some small fees, 
amounting altogether to about six shil- 
lings sterling. 

As there are no public vehicles in 
Sweden, there is no other means of 
travelling but by purchasing a car- 
riage. We bought a very light open 
one, but hardly strong enough for the 
purpose, for 267 rix-dollars, or about 
twenty-seven pounds sterling. Our 
ignorance of the language obliged us 
likewise to hire a servant, to act as an 
interpreter. We hired a black man 
from North America to conduct us to 
Stockholin, at the rate of two rix- 
dollars, or four shillings sterling per 
day, and his victuals on the road. 

e found afterwards that this was 
below the usual rate, because he had 
conducted some persons from Stock- 
holm to Gottenburgh, and was anx- 
ious to get back to the place of his 
residence. He was very obliging, bug 
we could not help suspecting that he 
had gone snacks with the man from 
whom «we had purchased our carriage. 
For we told him to take a coach- 
maker to examine it, and see whether 
it — enough for our purpose. 
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As ‘the wheel afterwards gave way, 
we had reason to believe that he had 
never taken any person to inspect it. 
Before leaving Gottenburg, it may 
be worth while to state a few ‘par- 
ticulars, respecting the charges made 
in the hotel where we lodgéd. These, 
the badness of the accommodation 
considered, were considerably higher 
than even in England. For two 
rooms, for four days, we paid twelve 
rix-dollars, or twenty-four shillings 
sterling. Our breakfast cost us from 
eighteen-pence to two shillings, and 
the washing of a shirt came toreight- 
perice sterling. A dozen years ago, 
the prices did not amount to one- 
fourth of the above sums. ‘The rise 
has been sudden, and is still going 
on: itis to be ascribed to the im- 
Mmetise concourse of people that pass 
through Gottenburg, and the necessity 
they are under of taking that route. 
*The renewal of the intercourse be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia will 
serve to increase this inundation of 
people still more. To travel by land 
from Gottenburg to Stockholm is so 
much shorter than to pass through 
the Sound, and so mwch safer during 
the continuance of our war with 
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Denmark, that few persons, who 
consult only their ease and safety, 
will take any other road. 

‘The country round Gottenburg is 
the most singular which I ever saw. 
It consists of low precipitous ridges 
of rocks, running in various directions, 
and quite naked. They vary from 
100 feet above the level of the sea to 
about 300. The highest which I 
measured, and it was the highest I ob- 
served, was 310 feet high. These 
ridges are separated from each other 
by valleys about a mile wide. ‘These 
valleys afford a tolerable soil, and are 
cultivated. The only crops we saw 
were of rice, and big (a small barley) : 
they were nearly ripe, but in a very 
filthy state, being in many places al- 
most choked with thistles and other 
injurious weeds. Indeed the state of 
agriculture in this place is much lower 
than in any other part of Sweden that: 
I have seen. 

The rocks are all gneiss, inter- 
spersed with large beds of felspar and 
hornblende. But I shall enter into 
farther particulars respecting the mi- 
neralogy of this country, after having 
traversed the province of West Goth- 
Jand. 


The Devastation of Moscow ly the Faencu. 


{From Sir R. K. Porter’s Narrative of the Campaign in Russia.] 


Never perhaps, in the history of the world, did ambition, aided by the powerful 


resources of a mighty empire, present such an effort for conquest, and suck 


a signal overthrow, as the advance and retreat of Benaparte last ycar in his 


Ru Ssian Campaign. 


pecent to need revival by details of miftary 


highly animated and pathetic account 


The leading events of that memorable struggle are too 


operations: but the following 


of the destruction of Moscow may be 


read with melancholy pleasure, even afier ali that has béen written upon that 


disastrous though glorious sacrifice. 


Woes whose magnificence 
pt and hospitality had for ages 
been the admiraticn of Europe; she 
who had given laws to conquerors 
aud seen nations suing to her for pro- 
tection ; she was fated to be trodden 
stinder foot, by a man of obscure birth ; 
by a self-crowned despot, raised by 
his own daring spirit to. the throne of 
Charlemagne. Not content with 
the power annexed to one diadem, 
his insatiable ambition hurried him 


to trample on the rights of sovereigns, 
aud to make the liberties of every 
people his prey. The extended terri- 
tories of Russia, the capital of her 
vast empire, excited his avidity; and 
spreading desolation in his path, he 
entered the city of the Tzars. The 
palaces and the people at once disap- 
peared; and the scene became one 
spectacle of murder, devastation, and 
famine. 

From the day ‘on which his Impe- 


trom west to east, from southtonorth, rial Majesty had visited the ancient 
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seat of his empire, to summon, from 
the throne of his ancestors, his sub- 
jects to give their utmost support 
against the unparalleled aggressions 
of this war, Count Rastapchin, the 
military governor of the city, was 
uoremitting in his labours to prepare 
for the worst. He armed, and or- 
ganised every class of individuals, and 
issued timely orders for the removal 
of every thing in the capital that might 
be an acceptable spoil to the enemy. 
The archives of the empire and the 
nobility, the treasures of the Kremlin, 
and of the public institutions, were 
taken to places of safety. He like- 
wise recommended to the princes, 
and other nobles resident in Moscow, 
that they should transport their. va- 
Inables to a distance; and so, in 
case of disaster putting the city into 
the hands of the enemy, he might 
derive no advantage from his con- 
quest. 

The destruction of Smolenzk had 
filled many of the inhabitants of Mos- 
cow with apprehensions for the fate 
of the objects dearest to them; and 
they lost no time in dispatching their 
wives and families to distant provinces, 
while they themselves remained, de- 
termined to stand by the tombs of 
their fathers, to the last grasp of their 
lives. Count Rastapchin, whose in-- 
trepidity and personal sacrifices reflect 
so much honour on his pairiotism, 
left nothing unsaid, or example un- 
tried, that might impart coniidence 
to these disinterested men. While he 
frankly acknowledged the situation 
in which the city stogd, he declared 
there was no cause for immediate 
apprehension ; but ‘be pledged him- 
self that should it be imminently en- 
dangered, he would lose not a mo- 
ment in giving full intimation to the 
inhabitants. The feeble, from age 
and sex, might then retire to refuge ; 
while he hoped the citizen, yet strong 
12 Manhood, would not require a 
second call to range himself under the 
banners of his sovereign, and to join 
the heroes who were resolved to repel 
the invader, or to die in the contest. 

During these preparations in the 
Imperial city, the French continued 
toadvance. ‘They arrived at Dorogo- 
bouche, Wiazma, and Gchatz, aad 
was even beard of on their way to 
Mojaisk. The effect of this intelli- 
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gence, in spite of the precautionary 
encouragements of, Iastapchin, in- 
fused an alarming panic into the wo- 
men, and weaker characters amongst 
the people of Moscow. A thousand 
exaggerated reports were spread 
abroad, a thousand idle stories were 
invented to increase the dismay of the 
fearful ; which at last became so dan- 
gerous as to demand a scrutiny; and 
then it was discovered that, notwith- 
standing the vigilance of the police, a 
band of secret emissaries from the 
invader had insinuated _ themselves 
into the circles of the capital, and 
were the primary sources of these 
appalling fictions. ‘The traitors were 
seized, and sent to repent of their 
treachery in Siberia; while the peo- 
ple, who had been terrified by their 
representations, either withdrew to 
distant cities, or reposed themselves 
on the word of the Governor, to ac- 
quaint them whenever danger should 
really approach. 

The eee appointment of Prince 
Koutousotf to be Commander-in- 
Chief, supported the encouraging pro- 
mises of Rastapchin, and awakened 
double confidence in the people. 

The battle of Borodino was fought, 
and the victory won; but it was a 
victory drenched in blood; it was a 
victory that pointed from steep to 
steep: terrible were the perils yet to 
overcome. The preservation of the 
empire depended on one great deci- 
sion. Theonward path, in the judg- 
ment of most opinions, lay in main- 
taining the possession of Moscow, 
koutousoff found few to coincide with 
his alternative ; but he had the mag- 
nanimity to throw his whole reputa- 
tion, the renown of seventy years, 
into the scale of his country; and he 
resolved on sacrificing the capital of 
the Tzars, to the preservation of 
their empire. 

Dispatches to this effect were sent 
to Count Rastapchin. 

The fata) news spread through the 
whole town, Nothing can, paint the 
confusion and distressing scenes which 
ensued. The houses. echoed with 
shrieks and groans. ,Mothers, and 
wives were separating themselves 
from their sons and husbands, who 
were determined to follaw the steps of 
their. Governor, or..to abide in their 
native ety while one stoue remained 
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on another. Children were weeping 
their last adieus to their fathers; and 
the sick and the aged refused to be car- 
ried away, to die far distant from their 

ternal altars and their parents’ tombs, 
The streets and the avenues were 
crowded with carts and carriages of 
all descriptions, filled with old and 
young : some lying prostrate, in insen- 
sibility after the struggles of separa- 
tion; and others making the air re- 
echo with their cries against the ty- 
rant whose invasion divorced them 
trom their homes. Many thousand 
wretched beings who had not such 
means of secking safety, were com- 
pelled to fly on foot from the expected 
advance of the pitiless foe. The so 
jately happy city of Moscow, now 
poured forth from her agonised bosom 
weeping multitudes of her desolate 
children. Some fled to friends at a 
distance ; others knew not where to 
go, but sought a refuge from the ene- 
my, in the compassionate charity of 
the neighbouring provinces. Many 
turned on their steps ; some women, 
clinging to the objects of their tender- 
est vows, found it impossible to desert 


the spot which they staid to defend; 
and many old men, tottered back to 


their paternal sheds, exclaiming, 
«* where we were born and nourished, 
there will we lay us down and die!” 

The final orders of the Military 
Governor were given. In vain he 
besought the remnant of the inha- 
bitants he still saw, to accompany his 
march; they wept their refusal, but 
was firm; and, the cause of his coun- 
try forbidding his longer delay, he 
made the signal, and, at the head of 
forty thousand brave citizens, com- 
pletely armed, he quitted the city to 
join the army of the Commander-in- 
chief. ~ 

The few who now remained, and 
had strength to assemble in one spot ; 
the feeble from age, and the tender 
from affection, the devoted patriot, 
and the desperate avenger; they met 
in a little band, determined to expire 
yn the flames of the city, rather than 
behold its sacred towers become the 
bulwarks of the assassins who had 
desolated their homes and murdered 
theit peace. 

On the 14th of September, at mid- 
aay, the enemy appeared before the 
walls of Moscow. His advanced 
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guard, under the command of Murat 
and Beauharnois, entered the gates 
with all the pride and pomp of con- 
uest. The troops moved towards 
the Kremlin. A part of the self-de- 
voted citizens had taken refuge there ; 
and, closing the gates, desperately 
attempted its defence by a discharge 
of their muskets. Feeble were bar- 
riers of stone and iron against a host : 
the gates were instantly foreed, and’ 
the brave victims of patriotism mas- 
sacred upon the floors of their ancient 
fortress. 

Scarcely had the murderous act 
been perpetrated when the pyres of 
loyalty were lighted, and Moscow 
appeared at different quarters in 
flames. The French troops, as they 
poured into the devoted city, had 
spread themselves in every direction 
in search of plunder; and in their 
progress they committed outrages se 
horrid on the persons of all whoay 
they discovered, that fathers, despe- 
rate to save their children from pollu- 
tion, would set fire to their place of 
refuge, and find a surer asylum in its 
flames. 

The streets, the houses, the cellars, 
flowed with blood, and were filled 
with violation and carnage. Man- 
hood seemed to be lost in the French 
soldier ; for nothing was to be dis- 
cerned in him but the wild beast 
ravening for prey ; or rather the fiend 
of hell, gluttening himself in the 
commission of every horrible crime. 
The fires lit by the wantonness of 
these marauders, mingled with thé 
burning sacrifices of the expiring peo- 
ple; and the ruffians passed like de- 
mons through the flames, sacking 
private dwellings, and public reposi- 
tories, and when these yielded no 
more, they turned their sacrilegious 
steps to the pillage of the churches. 
The horrors of Smolenzk were re- 
acted in the sanctuaries of Moscow. 
Altars were again soiled with blood; 
sacred vessels broken and  earried 
away; the relics of saints profaned ; 
and even the dead disturbed, in search 
of bidden treasures. 

Whilst these enormities were com- 
mitting, Bonaparte remained at the 
barrier leading to the Smolenzk road, 
impatiently awaiting the circumstance 
which he had determined should pre- 
cede his triumphant entry into Mos- 
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cow. He deferred that pompous ce- 
remony until the authorities of the 
city should arrive in deputation to 
invite his entrance! He looked again 
and again towards its walls ; all seem- 
ed busy there, but nothing presented 
itself in the form he expected. The 
afternoon came and yet no person ap- 
peared. He then took the resolution 
of sending a Polish General into the 
town, to suggest to the citizens the 
desired deputation. The General 
proceeded on his errand; and en- 
quiring his way of a resident foreigner 
whom chance brought in his path, he 
was conducted by this stranger to the 
palace which had been the seat of 
government ; then to the police-office, 
and afterwards to the house of the 
Governor-general. In short he made 
his guide lead him to every place 
where he might have any expectation 
of meeting a public functionary ; but 
the search was in vain. He returned 
to Napoleon with the information, that 
no legal authorities remained in Mos- 
cow; that the city was already a 
desert, and would soon be a heap of 
ruins, This was the first time that 
the tyrant’s expectations had been 
disappointed in the homage he antici- 
pated from a captive city. No farce 
of a deputation, no keys presented, 
no plaudits of the moderation of the 
conqueror, were offered to the ad- 
vancing Czsar! Not one shadow of 
respect presented itself, worthy a 
Bulletin or a Moniteur!- However, 
the invader of Russia would not quite 
relinquish his preposterous hopes. He 
flattered himself that on the next day 
the resident foreigners at least, would 
collect some of the terrified natives, 
and uniting themselves with them in 
the form of a representation of the 
city, would furnish him with some 
materials for publishing a triumph. 
In this expectation he took up his 
quarters for that night in the Petrofsky 

alace, about a mile from the St. 

etersburgh barrier. The wehed-for 
morning broke, the noon succeeded 
it, and still no trace of a coming depu- 
tation could be discerned, Incensed 
at this double disappointment, he at 
Jast gave up the expectation; and, 
piving orders for his guard to proceed, 

e entered the town in sullen silence, 
Without the beating of drums, the dis- 
charge of cannon, or any of the parade 
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with which he usually gratified the 
pride of his army, he took possession 
of the capital of the Tzars! The feel- 
ings attending the accomplishment of 
this long-anticipated enterprise, were’ 
like those of Satan on the destruction 
of paradise. The fiend was received 
with hisses by his damned crew ; and 
the desolator of Russia found no other 
acclaim, even from his own followers, 
than the shrieks of the unhappy vic- 
tims they were immolating to their 


fury. 

Fle repaired to. the Kremlin; and 
taking possession of the great fortress 
of the empire, with every vengeful 
passion threatening from his coun- 
tenance, he called around him his 
most confidential officers, and ex- 
pressed to them his indignation at the 
manner he kad been received. These 
base satellites, taking their tone from 
his rage, enlarged on the opposition 
his soldiers had to quell in the town ; 
and pronounced the noble contempt 
with which the few remaining inha- 
bitants had treated their master, as an 
affront that demanded the most exem- 
plary punishment. 

Scarcely had Napoleon arrived in 
the palace of the Tzars, when, in the 
midst of this bloody consultation, a 
fire was announced to have broken 
out close to its walls, in the very 
Kremlin. His fury now knew no 
bounds. He denounced the direst 
vengeance against the perpetrators ; 
and ordered every person that could 
be suspected, or Russian found neat 
the spot, to be seized and brought be- 
fore him. One hundred brave Mus- 
covites were soon in the power of his 
guards, and hurried to the presence of 
the tyrant, on the ground near the 
cathedral which fronts the palace. 

They were interrogated respecting 
the deed, and who had. prompted them 
to it. They were promised life, and 
an absolute pardon from all punish- 
ment, if they would confess to these 
questions, and swear allegiance to 
Napoleon. A stern silence was ob- 
served by all. Again and — they. 
were interrogated ; and still, from 
them, not a word was spoken. 9 

The tyrant’s patience was exhausted, 
and finding that neither threats nor 
promises could shake the fidelity of 
these men to their sovereign, he gave 
the order, and they were immediately 
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butchered. In the moment of death 
each stepped betore the other, first to 
receive the shaft that was to separate 
him from his companion. With 
calmness in their couutenances, and 
fortitude in their demeanor, they sim- 
ply made the sign of the cross upon 
their breast, and fell under the stroke 
of their assassins. The author of 
their fate dared not look upon them ; 
but he listened with exultation to the 
firing of the hundred balls which, 
successively deprived the dauntless 
band of existence. 

This crnel massacre soon becaine 
known to the wretched remains of 
the inhabitants; and, while detesta- 
tion of the act doubly envenomed 
their hatred of Napoleon, they -re- 
peated their oaths sooner to die than 
to acknowledge his authority. Both 
sexes joined in the vow; and then, 
with tears of despair they divided, to 
seek a temporary refuge in the cellars, 
and amongst the smoking ruins of 
their.once happy dwellings. During 
the night they sometimes met to re- 
pledge their faith to each other ; but 
in the day, scarcely a native of the 
city was to be seen. 

Notwithstanding the terrific exam- 
ple which the French leader had made 
of the hundred Muscovites whom he 
supposed had set fire to the Kremlin, 
he yet feared a repetition of the at- 
tempt from others of the people ; and, 
to take every. precaution for his secu- 
rity, he ordered all the gates to be 
kept close shut, with the single ex- 
ception of that which opens to the 
Nicolisky street, and by which no 
one should enter bat the officers high- 
est in his confidence. Thus did the 
dread of a few loyal spirits, (too few 
to emerge from their secret hiding 
places [) hold the invader of their 
country a prisoner, even in the centre 
of his vaunted conquests! Do we 
not in this, see that there are times in 
which even the most successful guilt 
will stand in awe of virtue? It is to 
be deplored that her power is not more 
oftem tried. 

The fire which had been lit in the 
Kremlin, found answering beacons 
throughout the whole range of the 
circles which comprised the city of 
Moscow. The conflagration conti- 
nued to spread in every direction, and, 
with its devouring flames, augmented 
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the horrors of the night. The soldiers, 
regardless of order or discipline, and 
instigated by the example of too many 
of their officers, seized every occasion 
which these scenes presented, to pillage 
and destroy. 

Bonaparte beheld the increasing 
destruction with uneasiness, lest the 
ungovernable progress of the flames 
should wrest from him the glory of 
possessing Moscow, by the utter 
consumption of the city. To avert 
this blow to his pride, he commanded 
his Generals to leave no means untried 
to extinguish the thousand fires by 
which he was enveloped. His orders 
were sedulously obeyed; but it was 
not until the 20th of the month that 
the fierceness of the flames ceased to 
rage. 

The picture, drawn of the com- 
mencement of these calamities, by a 
sharer in. them, and one who was an 
eye-witness of their horrors, is a faith- 
ful representation, and I will subjoin 
t. 
* From the night of yesterday 
(September i4th) until that of the 
igth, the fire blazed in all quarters. 
It first broke out near the Foundling 
Hospital, and then, almost  immedi- 
ately, on the side of the city close tothe 
stone bridge, and in the neighbourhood 
of the place which the king of Naples 
selected for his residence. A third, 
and more extensive fire, burst out and 
spread itself along the face of the cen- 
tre of the town. The inhabitants 
beheld their burning houses with a 
resignation which could only proceed 
from the belief that they should not 
long survive their destruction. The 
conviction that their losses would be 
deprivation to the enemy also; that 
in the flames perished his most im- 
portant resources, was the tranquil- 
lizer of every regret. New fires broke 
forth wherever the French soldiers 
directed their ruthless steps. Women 
cast themselves into the flames to 
escape violation;. and the blood. of 
the brave Muscovite was vainly shed 
to extinguish fires kindled by his pa- 
triot hands. 

«« On the morning of the third day 
after the entrance of these robbers, .a 
violent wind arose, and then, indeed 
the conflagration became general. In 
less than an hour the whole-extent of 
the capital, for many wersts, seemed 
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asheet of flame. All the immense 
tract of land above the river, which 
used to be covered with houses, was 
one sea of fire; and the sky was hid- 
den from our eyes by the tremendous 
volumes of smoke which rolled over 
the city. 

« Direfol as was this calamity, 
though it even menaced the lives of 
our destroyers, yet they felt no pity ; 
not a touch of remorse came near 
their obdurate hearts. Still they 
pursued the search of plunder ; still 
they heaped crime upon crime ; and 
deepened, with every act of cruelty, 
the tremendous horrors of the scene. 

« Surely the Almighty Judge, in 
His utmost wrath, never before pre- 
sented so awful a spectacle to man- 
kind! 

‘* Through billows of fire, upon 
every elevated, spot, hundreds of the 
blood-thirsty robbers were seen chas- 
ing their unhappy victims té name- 
less outrages, and to more welcome 
death. Where was there an asylum 
for suffering human-nature? Where 
for feeble age, shrinking from the im- 
pending torture? Where for the 
bleeding limbs of the young patriot ? 
Where for the frantic maid flying 
from the grasp of the lawless ruthan : 
There was no refuge on earth: and 
guilt, for a time, had its triumph. 
Napoleon, from the windows of the 
Kremlin, must have contemplated the 
vrogress of this deluge of destruction. 
Vhile he shuddered, for his own sake, 
at the stormy ocean of fire swelling 
and sinking, and urging its waves to- 
wards him, he must, assuredly have 
been visited by some thoughts to re- 
mind him that he was a vulnerable 
man ; that an hour would come When 
he must account for the scene before 
him, to the Being by whom himself 
and all the creatures now perishing by 
his means, were alike created! If 
ever his conscience has spoken to bim, 
if ever it has made itself heard, it was 
in one of these dreadful nights. The 
flames of Moscow must have been to 
him, the torch of the furies.” 

Whatever might have been the pri- 
vate feelings of this chief of banditti, 
he was aware of the necessity of pre- 
serving some place of shelter for his 


followers during the appreaching in- 


clement sea$on ; and to secure what 
had escaped the united devastation of 


. 
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sacrifice and of rapine, he attempted 
to institute a civil authority and a 
police. He who had unyoked the 
demons of licentiousness and robbery, 
now felt alarm lest the effects of their 
blind fury should recoil upon himself ; 
and to ensure his own safety, he was 
at Jast obliged to fix limits to aggres- 
sion on others. 

After making several ineffectual 
efforts, sometimes menacing, and at 
other times alluring by promises, he 
at length persuaded certain indivi- 
duals to take on them so desperate a 
duty, and to form themselves intoa 
municipal body. Monsieur Lesseps, 
who had once been the French Con- 
sul general at Saint Petersburgh, (and 
whose exertions deserved the credit of 
having gained this point), was ap- 
pointed Intendant of the Province of 
Moscow. Active as were the officers 
of this necessary authority, it was so 
novel a thing that the objects of it 
hardly acknowledged its power; and 
robbery and murder continued to 
stalk abroad with as daring fronts as 
ever. Even these new magistrates, 
as they went about in discharge of 
their offices, were effronted, assailed, 
and beaten to their quarters with 
insult. Every corps ef the army, 
marching in from the camp without 
the barriers, could prove the same 
right to plunder, as that which had 
been exercised by those whose good 
fortune had sent them first into the 
field of pillage. Napoleon had pro- 
mised them the treasures of Moscow! 

After the capture of Smoleuzk, and 
the disappointment sustained there by 
the removal of its riches, Napoleon 
had decided on tnaking an attempt 
upon Moscow ; and, should he carry 
the place, to devote the wealth of its 
princes and its people to the avidity 
of his soldiers, With this view, and 
to appease the murmurs that reached 
his ear respecting the unsatistied wants 
of the army, he announced to then: 
that Moscow was his next object ; 
that his troops should winter there , 
and that, from the bosom of its 
abundance, while his soldiers were 
imbibing new strength from its full 
stores, he would dictate terms of 
peace to the oy wee Alexander, and 
ix the glory of France on a pinnacle 
that would irradiate the whole worl. 

While on his march, and perceiving 
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the spires and: minarets of Moscow 
at a distance, he pointed to them and 
exclaimed to his followers :—‘* Be- 
hold the end of your campaign! Its 
gold, and its plenty, are yours,” 

It was to these promises he owed 
his present embarrassment. How 
could he chastise the ravages to which 
he had given his licence? and how 
could he hope to cenciliate any part 
of a people whose fellow-citizens he 
abandoned to the most wanton de- 
struction ? To extirpate is not to con- 
quer. And the services of the most 
conquered would be too useful to him 
in his proposed advances to the subju- 
gation of the empire, to allow him to 
witness the calamities of Moscow 
without seeming to check their tide. 
To do it in reality was beyond even 
the power of Bonaparte; and, what 
he could not remedy, he sought to ex- 
cuse by publishing an apology for 
military robbery! This mancuvre 
produced no other effect than to deve- 
lope to all parties the convenient poli- 
tical morality of its author. 

The fire was at last extinguished ; 
but the work of desolation still con- 
tinued in the sacking of the place, 


committing violences in the streets, 
and defying the civil authorities. To 
oppose this insubordination, Napoleon 
had resort to placards and proclama- 
tions; and finding them despised, he 
went so far as to have two or three of 


the most atrocious offenders shot. 
When even this small shew of justice 
appeared amongst their enemies, some 
few of the poor inhabitants, perishing 
with hunger, took heart, and crept 
from the obscure recesses in which 
they had lain concealed. But what a 
change had taken place during their 
short retreat! Moscow was no longer 
to be recognised.: Nothing remained 
of its once magnificent city, but a vast 
plain, covered with ruins and smoking 
ashes! Every where the dilapidated 
streets were choaked up with human 
bodies, and the carcases of dead horses. 
And yet there was a more direful spec- 
tacle to behold : wretched fathers and 
husbands, running to and fro, seeking 
from the murdered heaps the mangled 
remains of their wives and daughters ! 
Others rushed wildly from their co- 
werts, demanding something to ap- 

vase the cravings of fargishing na- 
ture! And some, exhausted by want 
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and misery, without a murmur, or 
turning even an eye of supplication to 
their oppressors, tell extended on the 
earth, expiring on the native soil to 
which they had devoted their exist- 
ence. 

Thus, day after day, increased the 
distresses of this venerable city. But 
while tyranny trampled it in the dust, 
he did not escape feeling some part ,of 
the injury he imflicted. In the rén- 
contres of licentiousness, and the 
assassination of the helpless people, 
the French soldiers forgot how to 
use their arms in the open field, 
Though full of threats and bombast, 
all their exploits, during their stay at 
Moscow, may be summed up in a 
few reconnoitring skirmishes, and two 
or three abortive attempts to procure 
provisions. 


Ancient Customs which prevail in 
the County of. NorTsuMBgER- 
LAND; with Conjectures concerning 
them. 

[From Hutchinson's History of Northum- 

herland.] 
{ Continued from p. 205.) 
SHROVE TIDE. 

it is particularly observed. Shrove 

is derived from Shrive, con fessien; 

a preparation enjoined in the Romish 

church, previous to the duties of Lent. 

It was particularly prescribed, that 

all offences should be mutually for- 

given, and reconciliation take place, 

efore they entered upon the solem- 
nities of Lent; and this was conse- 
quently a day of mutual intercourse 
and amity. In several.ancient Roman 

Catholic families the kitchen is open- 

ed, and every neighbour and_ passen- 

ger is permitted to enterand frya 
pancake, for which the necessary pro- 
vision is made ready. This seems to 
be derived from a custom in the te- 
fectory of religious houses, where the 
table was spread on this day for all 
pilgrims, travellers, and visitants. Ia 
Newcastle, Durham, and other places, 
the great bel! of the church is tolled, 
the servants have holiday, and who 
ever partakes of the paucakes of the 
day must fry them; a circumstance 
which occasions high kitchen mirth. 

In the keeping of the vigils of all so 

lemn days, the ceremony began at 
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hoon. The ringing of the great bell 
at noon was a signal to clear the lar- 
der of flesh meat, from which time 
its use was prohibited. In Mr.Brand’s 
Appendix to Bourne’s Pop. Antiq. he 
says, ‘A kind of pancake feast pre- 
ceding Lent was used in the Greek 
church, from whence probably we 


. 536, where it is said, Care or Carr 

unday was not unknown to the Eng- 
lish in his time. Mr. Brand adds, ut 
was usual to give away beans in the 
dole at funerals, both with the hea- 
then and the people of the Romish 
church. They are used as a kind of 
mourning dole-on this day. Erasmus 


have borrowed it.” One of the chief mentions an observation of Pliny’s, 
diversions of the day is fighting of concerning Pythagoras’s {interdiction 


cocks. Moresin says this was derived 
from the Athenians, who exhibited 
cock fightings on one day in each year, 
an institution of Themistockley ; and 
that those of the Romish church de- 
rived the custom on this day from 
thence. The inference is ridiculous. 
It was a general holyday, and this was 
one of the vulgar dissipations, no 
otherwise peculiar to the season, than 
that the animal was in good feather at 
this time of the year, and in condition 
for the greatest exertion of powers. 


ASH WEDNESDAY. 

The name only remains, the pecu- 
fiar customs are forgotten. Penitents 
expressed their humiliation by sack- 
cloth and ashes. Fuller, in his Church 
Hist. p. 222, mentions a custom “ Of 
giving ashes on Ash Wednesday, to 
put in remembrance every Christian 
man in the beginning of Lent and 
penance, that he is but ashes and 
earth, and thereto shall return.” In 
the protestant church the commina- 
tion or service contains a public re- 
hearsal of those curses which we find 
denounced in the scriptures, and 
which, with an impious arrogance, 
we interlard with an amen; (not 
with a petition for eversion) assuming 
a right of denunciation and judgment, 
when humiliation, contrition, and 
tears would better befit the congre- 
gation in the rehearsal of the very 
curses by which the most of them 
probably stand condemned. 


CARLING DAY. 


The second Sunday preceding Eas- 
ter is called Carling Sunday. The 
peculiar custom is the serving u 
parched s to the table. is 
seems to be derived from the severi- 
ties of the Romish church in the early 
ages, at_this period in Lent, in their 
abstinence and mortification using 
such food. This was called Passion 
Sunday; and Mr. Brand quotes Mar- 
shall on the Saxon Gospel,. vol. I. 
Universar Mag. Vor, XX. 


of the use of beans, ‘‘that they con- 
tain the souls of the dead.” ‘Thence 
they were used in the Parentalia. 
Plutarch held, that pulse was of the 
highest efficacy for invoking the 
manes. The adoption by Christians 
can only be reconciled by the pre- 
ceding arguments touching heathen 
rites. The modern Greeks carry in 
funeral processions parboiled wheat. 


PALM SUNDAY. 


On this day is still retained the an- 
cient usage of dressing windows with 
ever-greens, &c. in commemoration 
of our Saviour’s entry into Jerusalem. 
It was the custom of the ancient 
Christian church to represent, by so- 
lemn shews, even the most tremen- 
dous occurrences in the history of our 
Saviour—a procession with palms was 
used, In this country the buds of 
the saugh, which is one of the ear- 
liest marks of vegetation the trees of 
the climate shew, are gathered and 
adopted for branches of palin. Mr. 
Bourne says, the branch of palm was 
used in the country near Jerusalem 
as an emblem of victary. Our adop- 
tion of the saugh buds may arise 
from their being the first bloom the 
woods wear,after winter is subdued, 
and might be used also typically, from 
their bearing testimony of renovation, 
as a sacred emblem of victory over 
death. 

EASTER DAY 


{s attended with several singular 
customs. ‘The people rise before the 
sun, in hopes to see the great Jumi- 
nary ascend the horizon, dancing ‘for 
joy. This has been an innocent ar- 
titice to draw forth the vulgar to early 
devotion; and what could be more 

owerfully typical and figurative to 

ignorant minds that conceive few 

images’ of the resurrection of our 

Lord, than that of a glorious and re- 

splendent sun, rising from a gilded 

— dispelling every gloom and 
2 
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seems as if the egg was thus decora- 
ted for a religious trophy after the 
days of mortification and abstinence 
were over, and festivity had taken 
place; and as an emblem of the re- 
novation of life, certified to us by the 
resurrection from the regions of death 
and the grave. 

Mr. Brand, p. 252, gives us the fol- 
lowing note: ‘‘ Erasmus speaking of 
the proverb, Mea est Pila, that is, I 
have got the bali, tells us that it sig- 
nifies have obtained the victory, I 
am master of my wishes.” The Ro- 
manists certainly erected a standard 
on Easter Day in token of our Lord’s 
victory; but it would perhaps be 
indulging fancy too far to suppose 
that the bishops and governors. of 
churches, who used to condescend to 
play at hand tall at this time, did it 
in a mystical way, and with reference 
to the triumphal joy of the season. 
Certain it is, however, that many of 
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shade, and dispensing light, beauty, 
and joy over the face of the earth. 
It was a season and a spectacle, under 
the immediate impressions of which, 
well adapted and pathetic exhorta- 
tions would take a deep root. The 
Druids and Saxons both had made it 
a chief object of worship, and the 
time of sun rising the chief season for 
their religious rites and adorations ; 
of these, strong prejudices would re- 
main with the vulgar. Bourne says, 
the salutation of the eastern church 
on this day was, “‘ The Lord is risen,” 
and the usual answer was, ‘‘ The 
Lord is risen indeed ;” and no doubt 
they were peculiar to the meine. 
The children have dyed and gilded 
eggs given them, which are called 
paste eggs, a supposed corruption of 
pasche eggs. Eggs were held by the 
Egyptians as a sacred emblem of the 
renovation of mankind after the de- 








luge. The Jews adopted it to suit 
the circumstances of their history, as 
a type of their departure from the 
Jand of Egypt ; and it was used in the 
Feast of the Passover as part of the 
furniture of the table with the pas- 
chal lamb. The Christians have cer- 
tainly used it on this day, as retaining 
the elements -of future life, for an 
emblem of the resurrection. Mr. 
Brand has many well chosen quota- 
tions on this subject, among which is 
a prayer extracted from the ritual of 
Pope Paul V. made for the use of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland :-—~ 
** Bless, O Lord, we beseech thee, 
this thy creature of eggs, that it may 
become a wholesome susienance to 
thy faithful servants, eating it in 
thankfulness to thee, on account of the 
resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who with thee,” &c. &c. 

He quotes from Dr, Chandler’s 
Travels in Asia Minor a passage, in 
which it appears, those of the Greek 
church on this day presented coloured 
eggs. In Russia there is the like cus- 
tom, which he shews in two quota- 
tions, one from the Abbe d’ Auteroche, 
in his Journey to Siberia, and the 
other from Hakluyt’s Voyage, 1589. 
But from all the quotations no deter- 
mination is drawn why the painted 
“ags were used on this day peculiarly, 
an 


especially being no part of the 
day’s repast. The field ola 


onjecture 
is open and at large to every one. It 


thejr customs and superstitions are 
founded oni still more trivial circuhn- 
stances than even this imaginary ana- 


logy. 


It was an ancient custom for the 


mayor, aldermen, and sheriff of New- 
castle, accompanied with greatnum- 
bers of the burgesses to go every year 
at the feasts of E 

tide to the Forth, the little mall of 


aster and Whitsun- 


the town, with the macés, sword, 
and cap of maintenance carried before 
them. The young people of the town 
still assemble there, at this season 
particularly, play at hand ball, dance, 
&c. but are no longer countenanced 
in their innocent festivity by the pre- 
sence of their governors, who no 
doubt in ancient times used to un- 
bend the brow of authority, and par- 
take with their happy aud contented 
people, the puerile pleasures of the 
festive season. 

It was also usual among the sports 
of the day to have foot courses, &c. 
the prize being a tansey cake. It has 
been alleged, that the use ef tansey 
was adopted from the Jewish mess of 
bitter bérbs at this season. A discus- 
sion of this practice of the Jews 
would be too tedious in this place, 
and articles of mortification seem not 
{o correspond with the universal fes- 
tivity of the time; I rather conceive 
that the prizes were the ancient sweet 
bread; concerning the use of which f 
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shal] have occasion to make some re- 
marks jn the sequel, and that tansey 
was used for its flavour and salubrity. 
Mr. Brand quotes Durand, Lib. 6. 
c..86, 9, for a very singular and un- 
reasonable custom, ‘* That on Easter 
Day wives used to beat their hus- 
bands, and on the day following hus- 
bands their wives:” and he adds,— 
*‘ There is a custom still retained at 
the city of Durham on these holydays, 
on one day the men take off the wo- 
men’s shoes, which are only to be re- 
deemed by a present, and on another 
day the women take off the men’s in 
like manner.” This custom is not a 
peculiarity of the city of Durham 
only, but extends into other parts of 
that county, as well as Northumber- 
land. As it seems to be the remains 
of some religious ceremony, if pecu- 
liar to the cathedral it would proba- 
bly travel with the see from Lindisfarn 
by Chester to Durham, and its re- 
mains would be found scattered thro’ 
this passage. In Lancashire the cus- 
tom of the day is to lift the passenger 
‘from the ground: this shews of itself 
of what it is emblematical. But our 
custom leaves us wide and indeter- 
- Minate conjectures. In the cathedral 
of Durham there was a custom on 
Good Friday for the monks to ap- 
proach the high altar, then decorated 
with all the solemn emblems of that 
tremendous day, on their knees, being 
bare footed. On Easter Day the 
made a solemn procession, when ail 
the spectators pulled off their shoes, 
as treading on holy ground. King 
Canute approached the shrine of St. 
Cuthbert from Garmondsway, the 
distance of five miles, with all his 
retinue and attendants bare-footed ; 
when he gave great territories and 
donations to that church. Le]. Col. 
vol. I. p. 331. These are the most 
memorable circumstances I have been 
able to collect. Preparatory to the 
passover, our Saviour washed the feet 


, Of the disciples; after which he gave 


them this ordonance: “ For I have 
given you an example, that you should 
do as I have done to you.” The 
monks of Durham are said to have 
washed the feet of the poor, within 
the cloister, in commemoration af 
our Saviour’s act. Inthe ages imme- 
diately succeeding the conversion af 
the Britons, an inveterate hatred’ and 
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contempt was shewn to all Jews, who 
by shipwreck or other casualty came 
amony them; even toa greater bitter- 
ness the aversion was carried, than 
against the unconverted heathen. 
The order of the passover ceremonies, 
as set forth in the 12th chapter of 
Exodus, enjoins the Jews to have 
their shoes upon their feet: perhaps 
in contradistinction, or in reproach of 
the Jews, the shoes of passengers are 
pulled off. 


‘SWEET BREAD. 


I intimated in the preceding pages, 
an intention of remarking the sweet 
bread used in religious rites. Small 
loaves of bread, peculiar in their 
form, being long and sharp at both 
ends, are called buns. This name 
takes place where old religious cere- 
monies have been solemnized, de- 
rived from the consecrated sweet 
bread, which was offered on high 
festivals. It is of the highest anti- 
quity ; according to Mr. Bryant, ‘‘the 
offerings which people in ancient 
times used to present to the Gods, 
were generally purchased at the en- 
trance of the temple; especially eve: 
species of consecrated bread, whic 
was denominated accordingly. One 
species of sacred bread which used to 
be offered to the Gods, was of great 
antiquity, and called town. The 
Greeks who changed the nu fina] 
into a sigma, expressed jt in the no- 
minative Bes, but in the accusative 
more truly foun, Bsr. Hesychius 
speaks of the boun, and describes it a 
kind of cake with a representation of 
two horns. Julius Pollux mentions 
it after the same manner, a sort of 
cake with horns. Diogenes Laertius, 
speaking of the same offering being 
made by Empedocles, describes the 
chief ingredients of which it was 
composed: He offered up one of the 
sacred libra, called a boun, which was 
made of fine flour and honey. | It is 
said of Cecrops, he first aut up 
this sort of sweet bread. Hence we 
may judge of the antiquity of the cus- 
tom, from the times to which Ce- 
crops is referred. The prophet Jere- 
miah takes notice of this kind of - 
offering, when he is speaking of the 
Jewish women at Pathros in Egypt, 
and of their base idolatry ; in all which 
asi oe had encouraged them; 
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the women in their expostulation 
upon his rebuke tell him, Did we 
make her cakes to worship her? &c. 
Jer. xliv. 18, 19. Ib. vii. 18.”—Bry- 
ant’s Analysis, vol. I. p. 297. The 
sacred cakes which were offered at 
the Arkite temples were styled Loun, 
and were presented upon every se- 
_venth day.—Bryant, vol. II. The 
* custom of hot cross Guns in London, 
on the morning of Good Friday, 
seems to have relation to these ancient 
practices: we only retain the name 
and form of the coun; the sacred 
uses are no more. 


HAGMANA. 

The Rev. Mr. Lambe, vicar of 
Norham, editor of the poem of Flod- 
den Fight, in his ingenious notes 
thereto, says, ‘‘ We may find in the 
north the traces of some words left 
us by the Romans. For example, 
the month of December is called 
Hagmana, derived from the Greek 
Hagia mene, the holy moon.” + 


ISCA. 
«When the shepherds call their 
logs, it is usual with them to cry 
, which is evidently an ab- 


, Isca 
ition of Lycisca, the name of the 


nan shepherd dog.”—Multum la- 
te Lycisca. Virg. Eci. 3. 
HOCK-TIDE. 

Hock-days Hucx-daeg Dies irriso- 
rius, a time of scorning or triumph- 
ing: a festival of the common peo- 
ple held soon after Easter. The ser- 
vants had liberty of divers sports and 
diversions, and in compensation for 
the loss of time in their service, the 


masters were entitled to a gratuity. . 


It was held in commemoratiog of the 
day on which the Danes were massa- 
cred, A.D. 1002; and such were 
the licentious enormities committed 
therein, the servants deeming them- 
selves, during this festival, under no 
law of subordination, that it was pro- 
hibited by the church in the fifteenth 
century, under pain of excommuni- 
cation. The remains of this festival 
seem to be retained in our fools day, 
the Ist of April, when all sorts of ri- 
diculous tricks are practised to ren- 
der the person you meet with a scoff 
and jest: it may be presumed the per- 
sons who, from their connections and 
intercourse with the Danes, lamented 
the horrid slaughter were thus scoffed 
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and ridiculed; and those who were 
ignorant of the event, sent on fruitless 
errands to their dying friends, welter- 
ing in gore. Such was the savage 
barbarity of the times, and the fero- 
city of our progenitors. These er- 
rands are called sleveless errands, 
which Skinner construes lifeless ere 
rands. 
MAY-DAY. 

It still retains some of its ancient 
sports. The young people of both 
sexes go out early in the morning of 
the ist day of Soy, to gather the 
flowering thorns and the dew of the 
grass, which they bring home with 
music and acclamations; and havin 
dressed a poll on the town-green wit 
garlands, dance around it. The dew 
was considered as a grand cosmetick, 
and preserved the face trom wrinkles, 
blotches, and the traces of old-age: 
the happiest gift Flora could bestow 
on her votaries. It seems from these 
remains, that this festival was intro-~ 
duced by the Romans, who observed 
itin honour of Flora. What parti- 
cular rites ey attended it with 
that people we shall not enquire; at 
present it is celebrated only with 
mirth, innocence, and love. The 
Druids, who were the priests of the 
God of nature, and celebrated every 
remarkable period in the change of 
seasons, left a memorial of their reli- 

ious rites on this day, very different 
Tesh those instituted in honour of the 
notorious divinity Flora; that is, a 
Bel-tein rural sacrifice. It is to be 
traced in the mountainous and uncul- 
tivated parts of Cumberland, among 
the Cheviots, and in many parts of 
Scotland. Mr. Pennant gives a par- 
ticular description in his Tour in Scot- 
land: ‘‘ On the Ist of May, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, the herdsmen 
of every village hold their Beitein: 
they cut a square trench in the 
 ege leaving the turf in the mid- 

le: on that they make a fire of wood, 
on which they dress a large caudle of 
eggs, butter, oatmeal, and milk, and 
bring, besides the ingredients of the 
caudle, plenty of beer and whisky ; 
for each of the company must contri- 
bute something. e rites begin 
with spilling some of the caudle on 
the ground, by way of libation; on 
that every one takes a cake of oat 
meal, upon which are raised nine 
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square knobs, each dedicated to some 
particular being, the supposed pre- 
server of their focks and herds, or to 
some particular animal, the real de- 
stroyer of them; each person then 
turns his face to the fire, breaks off a 
knob, and flinging it over his shoul- 
der, says, this I give to thee, preserve 
thou my horses; this to thee, pre- 
serve thou my sheep; and so on. 
After that they use the same cere- 
mony to the noxious animals: this I 

ive to thee, O fox! spare thou my 
teres this to thee, O hooded crow! 
this to thee, eagle! When the cere- 
mony is over, they dine on the cau- 
dle,” &c. 

We retain something of this kind 
in the syllabub, prepared for the May 
feast, which is made of warm milk 
from the cow, sweet cake, and wine; 
and a kind of divination is practised, 
by fishing with a ladle for a wedding- 
ringy;which is dropt into it for the 
og ww of prognosticating who shall 

e first married. 

Mr. Brand, in his Observations on 
Bourne’s XXV chap. makes several 
quotations from a pamphlet, intitled, 
‘The way to things by words, and 
to words by things.” He says, “* We 

ather from him that our ancestors 

eld an anniversary assembly on May- 
day; the Column of May (whence 
our may pole) was the great standard 
of justice in the Ey-commons or fields 
of May. Here it was that people, if 
they saw cause, deposed or punished 
their governors, their barons, their 
kings. The garland or crown, when 
hung on the top of the may or pole, 
was the great signal for convening the 
people. This was one of the ancient- 
est customs, which from the remo- 
test ages, has been by repetition from 
year to year perpetuated.” <‘‘ It was 
considered as the boundary day that 
divided the confines of winter and 
summer, -allusively to which, there 
was instituted a sportful war between 
two parties; the one in defence of 
the continuance of winter, the other 
for bringing in the summer. The 
youth were divided into troops, the 
one in winter livery, the other in 
the gay habit of the spring. 
mock battle was always fought booty, 
the spring was sure to obtain the vic- 


tow, which they celebrated by carry- h 


ing triumphally green branches with 
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May flowers, proclaiming and sing- 
ing the song of joy, of which the bur- 
then was in these or equivalent terms: 
—‘ We have brought the summer 
home.’ ” 


PAROCHIAL PERAMBULATION 


Was a practice introduced by and 
adopted from the Romans, who held 
an annual feast of Terminalia; they 
were vague observant of the 
bounds of their property, and there, 
as the most solemn mode of distinc- 
tion, made their places of sepulchre, 
and erected altars. In later ages, the 
companies who went on the peram- 
bulation were attended by the parish 
priest, and at every boundary mark, 
which was distinguished by a stone 
cross, a prayer was put up for a fruit- 
ful season, and protection against the 
evils of pestilence and dearth. This 
custom and prayer have lately been 
disused, since we grew afraid of ap- 
pearing religious, least we should be 
accused of having superstition. 


[To be concluded, } 


Account of the rast Moments of 
Joun Horne Tooke. 


[From Stephens’ Memoirs of him.] 


R. Tooxe had now attained an 
advanced age, and the fatal 


L 


scene was about to close on him for 


ever. He still continued to bear his 
fate with undaunted resolution, and 
was never once heard to complain. 
His mind, indeed, seemed at times to 
be occupied with those cares incident 
to men who expect to live for many 
years; and when not overwhelmed 
with disease, he took a delight in 
planning future improvements. 

But a few months before his death 
he had determined to alter his whole 
establishment, and appeared busy in 
preparing for a long period of enjoy= 
ment. e accordingly raised his 
walls, repaired his stables, paved his 
yard, papered, and in part, actually 
furnished his house anew. He, at 
the same time, planned a coach-drive 
in form of a semi-circle before his 
entrance door, with a handsome gate 
at each end. A new arrangement 
also was to take place in his house- 
old. He intended to have a servant 
out of livery, to wait on himself; and 
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when any thing happened not to be 
dressed exactly to his mind, he would 
threaten to have a French cook! 

Indeed, he actually expended many 
hundred pounds in some of these pro- 
jects, and had he lived but a year or 
two longer, it is more than probable, 
that he would have greatly injured 
his fortune. As he was itll to 
superintend his improvements, as for- 
merly, in person, they were not al- 
ways executed in the best manner, or 
on the most economical terms. The 
pavement leading to his house was so 
rough, that, in order to avoid encoun- 
tering it, a regular foot-path was 
formed on each side ; and the visitors 
walked every where, ‘* but along the 
path destined for them.” No visible 
advantage was derived from height- 
ening his garden wall; the coach- 
house was not destined to receive a 
carriage, as he never permitted any 
to stand there ; and as for his stables, 
no horse but one, belonging to his 
nephew, ever entered them; and in- 
deed, after they were fitted up, that 
gentleman’s chaise was always sent to 
the inn. Even in respect to his own 
tomb, a material omission had oc- 
curred; for, in consequence of not 
being under-drained, it was occasion- 
aily liable to be overflowed; and was 
nearly full of water at the time of his 
decease. 

The wish of Mr. Tooke, that his 
corpse might be deposited in his gar- 
den, without ceremony and without 
ostentation, was very common in for- 
mer times, and is not singular in our 
own age: one instance exactly simi- 
Jar occurred in the case of Baskerville, 
the celebrated printer; and another 
nearly so, in that of Mr. Thomas Hol- 
lis, who, after employing more than 
half his large fortune to the noble 
purpose of rescuing the works of de- 
parted genius from the rust of time, 
and the support and defence of the 
liberties of bis country, died in 1774, 
and was buried, according to his de- 
sire, in one of his own fields, at Co- 
roscombe, in Devonshire. 

The following is the last letter ever 
penned by Mr. Tooke. It was writ- 
ten exactly twenty-one days before 
his death, and is addressed to Dr. 
Pearson, in consequence of having 
heard that he had been bitten by a 
mad dog. 
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“ Wimbledon, Feb. 26, 1812. 
«* My DEAR SIR, 

«Though I have forborne to 
write, because I would not be trou- 
blesome, yet Iam -~— anxious about 
your health. For God's sake, Jet 
some of your family tell me how you 


are. : ; 
*¢ J, H. Tooxs.” 


Immediately after this the patient 
became worse, and he talked no more 
of future improvements. But no 
change whatsoever appears to have 
taken place in respect to his firmness 
and resolution. 

Death, the very sound of which 
seems so dreadful to others, had no 
terrors in store for him. Even his 
facetiousness did not seem to aban- 
don him on this occasion; for he de- 
clared himself fully prepared for the 
last act of the tragedy; and ridiculed 
the fears of the citizen of Strasburgh, 
who, on being condemned to perish, 
requested to be allowed to close the 
scene with his favourite diversion of 
skittles; and on being indulged in his 
wish, kept bowling on with a view of 
protracting his existence, until the 
executioner was obliged to get be- 
hind and cut off his head. 

He had now lingered during a con- 
siderable time on a bed of sickness, 
when one of his daughters observed 
a livid spot on one of his feet, that 
alarmed her exceedingly. Her pre- 
sages were but too true, for it was at 
once the sign and the effect of a mor- 
tification! This intelligence was im- 
mediately communicated to his me-' 
dical attendants, and his friend and 
neighbour, Sir Francis Burdett, who 
happened to be in town. Next day 
he repaired to Wimbledon, and, dis- 
covering little or no alteration, was 
not in the least aware of the approach- 
ing catastrophe. The last conversa- 
tion that took place was sufficiently 
remarkable; for, while yet in perfect 
possession of his senses, and uncer- 
tain of his impending fate, although 
conscious it could not be long pro- 
tracted, the patient eagerly inquired 
concerning the effect produced on 
the House of Commons, by the mo- 
tion relative to the punishment of 
soldiers ? 

Towards the afternoon Dr. Pegpson 
atrived, and that, too, at a critical 
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moment; for his patient had been 
taken suddenly ill, and the symptoms 
were such, as announced a speedy 
dissolution. 

He seemed, as usual, perfectly re- 
signed to his fate, but he soon became 
speechless and nearly insensible. Yet, 
as he had once before been relieved 
by cordials, notwithstanding he was 
told it was now in vain, the member 
for Westminster prepared to admi- 
nister one with his own hand. Hav- 
ing knelt for this purpose, the dying 
man opened his eyes for the last time, 
and seeing who it was that presented 
the potion, he swallowed it with avi- 
dity. Mr. Cline now entered the 
apartment, and no sooner .was the 
arrival of that gentleman whispered 
in his ear, than, although unable to 
utter a single word, he exhibited 
symptoms of approbation ; and, as if 
all he desired in life had been at 
length gratified, soon after concluded 
his earthly career. 

Thus died, in his own house at 
Wimbledon, exactly at a quarter be- 
fore ten o’clock, during the night of 
Wednesday, March 18, 1812, John 
Horne Tooke, in the 77th year of his 
age; a man equally singular in his 
character, his opinions, and his for- 
tunes, 

In person, he was five feet eight 
inches and a half high. His face was 
short and rather oval. The occiput, 
however, was of considerable dimen- 
sions, and he might therefore literally 
be denominated long-headed. The 
same has been observed of Pericles, 
who, on this very account, obtained 
a particular appellation.* 

On application to Mr, Chantry, the 
statuary, he has communicated the 
following dimensions of Mr. Tooke’s 
scull, taken by him, when he mo- 
delled the bust, and kindly reduced 
his scale to the standard of vulgar ad- 
measurement. The width ot ‘the os 
scipitis was exactly six inches and 





* This great man, under whose ad- 
ministration Athens proved at once 
flourishing and fortunate, was some- 
times denominated Schinocephalas, 
from the resemblance of his head to a 
sea onion; and sometimes Cephalege- 
retes, or head-compeller, as if his had 
been an assemblage of many heads. 
See Piut. wn Vit, " 
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three quarters; the os frontis five 
inches and a quarter; the greatest 
width between the extremities of 
both, eight inches and three quarters. 
The artist remarksNthat ail the parts 
were well defined and highly finished, 
so as to exhibit a flowing curvilinear 
surface, combined with a marked cha- 
racter. He was also pleased to add, 
that the head possessed a complete 
resemblance to the bronze bist of 
Voltaire, lately in possession of Lord 
Kinnaird. 

Pageantry and funeral pomp were 
always odious to him; and he was de- 
termined that the little he had to 
leave should not be either lessened or 
swallowed up, after the modern man- 
ner, by means of an expensive burial. 
—lIn imitation, therefore, of a great 
man of antiquity,t the common 
friend of Brutus, Cesar, and Cicero, 
he gave orders to be interred near to 
the highway, and in the most econo- 
mical and most unceremonious mode 
possible. A gentleman, who respect- 
ed him while living and venerated his 
memory afier his demise, composed 
an eulogy, which he wished to be pro- 
nounced by the member for West- 
minster over his grave, after the man- 
ner of the funeral orations of anti- 
quity; and to complete the illusion, 
he intended tlrat the busts of the de- 
ceased should be carried in procession, 
and placed, during the ceremony, by 
the side of his tomb. 

This, however, was not complied 
with. It was suggested that the in- 
terment of Mr. Tooke, in this precise 
spot, would deteriorate the value of 
his estate, and that the wish of the 
dead, in an affair of this kind, which 
rather savoured of caprice than sound 
judgment, ought not to be complied 
with to the prejudice of the living. 
On the other band, it was observed, 
that the wishes of a dying friend 
should ever be held sacred, and that 
he who had bequeathed the freehold 
was competent to regulate the appii- 
cation of it in any manner he deemed 
fit. I shall not presumé to decide on 





Zs 
+ “ Elatus est:in lecticula, ut ipse 
prescripserat, sine ulla pompa fune- 
ris, comitantibus omnibus, bonis, 
maxima vulgi frequentia. Sepulcus 
est. juxta viam ‘Appiam, ad quintaia 
lapidem, &¢."-—T, Pomp, Attic: Vit. 
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this delicate question; it is evident, 
however, that some doubts on the 
subject had occurred; for there were 
two different appointments made, and 
countermanded for the funeral, and 
the original vault was actually opened 
and prepared for the reception of the 
corpse. At length, however, it was 
determined that the body should be 
interred in the tomb of his sister at 
Ealing, and orders were given for that 
purpose. Accordingly, on the morn- 
ing of Monday, March 30, 1812, the 
company invited assembled at Wim- 
bledon, and at eleven o'clock the 
corpse was brought out. I[t was con- 
tained in a leaden coffin, which was 
inclosed within a very large and deep 
oak chest, unornamented with cloth, 
paint, or any decoration whatever; 
and as it had been originally destined 
for the vault in the garden, there were 
not even handles to it; every thing in 
this y articular being in exact compli- 
ance with the desire of the deceased. 
Several mourning coaches, containing 
the friends and acquaintance of the 
deceased, accompanied the body, 
while the carriages of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, Sir William Rush, Mr. Bosville, 
Mr. Knight, and Mr. Cuthbert, with 
four borses to each, followed empty. 

On arriving at the parish church of 
Ealing, the corpse was met by the 
vicar, and a procession being formed, 
it was accompanied in the following 
order :— 


Mr.Wikiman, nephew to the deceased, and 

Sir F. Burdett, M.P.—chief mourners. 
Sir Wm. Rush. Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Bosville. Mr. Kuight, MP. 
Mr. Morgan. Mr. Brookes. 

Mr. Pearson. Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Timotby Brown. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Cuthbert, M.P. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. James. Mr. Sandford. 

The funeral service was read in a 
very audible and impressive tone of 
voice, by the Rev. Coulston Carr, 
after which the body of Mr. Tooke 
was interred along with that of his 
mother, in the usual manner, and 
with the customary ceremonies, every 
thing being in exact vn to 
~~ practice of the church of Eng- 
nd 


In point of stature, Mr. Tooke did 
not exceed the middle size; but na- 
ture bad formed him strong and ath- 


Ietic. His limbs were well knit, 
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compact, and duly proportioned; and 
he might be said to have been come- 
ly, rather than handsome, in his 
youth. His features were regular, 
and his hair, towards the latter end 
of life, was generally combed loosely 
over the temples, and cut close be- 
hind. His eye was eminently ex- 
ners it had something peculiarly 

een, as well as arch in it; his look 
seemed to denote an union of wit and 
satire. When he first surveyed a 
stranger, he seemed to take a peep 
into his heart; and in argument it 
was difficult to withstand the piercing 
sharpness of his vision, which ap- 
peared but to anticipate the triumph 
of his tongue. No one was ever bet- 
ter calculated for colloquial disputa- 
tion; or that. duel-like controversy, 
exhibited by two disputants, when 
pitted together, with the breadth of a 
mahogany board only between them. 
In such an arena he was imvincible! 
wit, humour, learning, temper, ge- 
nius—all came in aid of argument, 
and when he made his most deadly 
thrusts, it was with a smiling coun- 
tenance, and without any seeming 
effort or emotion, For a larger 
theatre, perhaps, he was not equally 
calculated. His voice was not suth- 
ciently powerful for a tumultuous 
audience. He neither possessed the 
dignified majesty of the old, nor the 
amazing volubility of the new schoo). 
That flexibility of features which 
gives the power, and that rare but 
precious faculty, proceeding from art 
or “nature, which affords the means 
of expressing all the passions in sue- 
cession, appear to have been want- 
ing. Yet, deficient as he might be 
in respect to those qualifications, he 
is said, in the senate, to have been 
listened te with attention, and on the 
hastings, at Covent Garden, he al- 
ways experienced a niarked and uni- 
form degree of me ; for there 
be had recourse to that broad humour 
in which the multitude delights, and 
those bold, sweeping assertions, those 
daring and unmeasured charges, which 
are suitable to the genius of a popu- 
lar audience. 

He always reminded me of Ulysses, 
as described by Homer, both im per- 
son and address. Artful, insinuating, 
and dauntiess ; at first his appearance 
was unpropitious, but gaining om his 
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audience by degrees, after some time, 
he seized and retained possession at 
pleasure, both of their hearts and un- 
derstandings. And when obliged to 
contend for superiority, he conducted 
himself with seeming modesty ; art- 
ful, unassuming, temperate: he re- 
ceived the charge of his antagonist 
without emotion, repelled his assault 
with interest, and finally ended by 
becoming victor. 

Mr. Tooke, during many years of 
his life, may be considered as a mar- 
tyr to disease. He was seldom in 
perfect health, during any consider- 
able period; and when particularly 
well, he used to exclaim, with his ac- 
eustomed jocularity, ‘‘that the ene- 
my was at hand!’ On those occa- 
sions he always prognosticated a se- 
vere fit of the gout, and was but 
seldom disappointed. 

Notwithstanding this, Mr. Tooke’s 
stomach, like that of the ostrich, 
seemed formed to dissolve iron; and, 
indeed, it was often occupied in di- 
gesting the most crude materials. He 
was accustomed to swallow cucum- 
bers, melons, and pickled salmon, in 
great quantities, with impunity.— 

oast and boiled; white meats and 

brown; fish, either fresh or salted; 
pies, puddings, . preserves, apples, 
pears, and walnuts, seemed all to be 
swallowed indiscriminately, without 
fear, and without danger. 
__ In respect to drinking, no two men 
ever varied more from each other, 
than he did at different seasons from 
himself, Sometimes he confined 
himself for a whole month to water, 
and then he would descant on the 
advantages to be derived by those 
who drank freely of the pure and un- 
adulterated element. His wit seem- 
ed to ie with his sobriety, and 
he would then boast of hissearly ab- 
Stemiousness in the language of Shak- 
Speare : 


In my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors to my blood , 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly.* 


He then exclaimed against wine, 
and indulged in commendations of 
Mahomet, who, with a code infinitely 
inferior to that of Christianity, had 


wees 





* As You Like It, act ii, sc. 3. 
Uniygnsat Mac. Vor. XX. 


been fortunate enough to prohibit and 
prevent the two great evils of mo- 
dern society, drunkenness and ga- 
ming. He would then out: “O 
thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou 
hast no name to be known by, let us 
call thee ——-— devil! O that men 
should put an enemy in their mouths 
to steal away their brains! that we 
should, with joy, revel, pleasure, and 
applause, transform ourselves into 
beasts !""* 

On the other hand, he could find 
classical authority for ebriety itself, 
when he was disposed to be merry. 
On such occasions he would demand, 
what was the use of fortune without 
wine? and indulge liberally in its 
praises : 

“Quo mihi fortunas, si non conceditur 





uti?” 
*¢ Potare, et spargere 
flores 
Incipiam ; patriarg; vel inconsultus ha- 
beri. 
Quid non ebrietas designat? operta re- 
cludit, 


Spes-jubat esse ratas ; in prelia trudit in- 
ermem: ' 

Sollicitis animis onus eximit; addocet 
artes. . 

Feecundi calices quem non fecere diser- 
tum ?” 

He would then maintain, that two 
excellent poets, Auschylus and Bu- 
chanan, could never write verses 
without being stimulated by the juice 
of the grape; that the lyric poet 
Alceus,+ was denominated after his 
favourite pursuit; that Homer freely 
recommends this species of indulgence 
in his immortal numbers; and that 
old Ennius found himself incapaci- 
tated without it! 


*¢ Laudibus arguitur vini vinosus Home- 
rus. Cad 

Enniust ipse pater nunquam nisi potus 
adarma 

Prosiluit dicenda.” 





* Othello, act ii, sc. 3. 

7 “ Alcxus etiam PiAomvs notatur.* 

t With the private life of Homer 
we are too pre: acquainted to be able” 
to decide; 
has but little recommendation, for he 
is supposed to have died of the gout, 
(at the advanced age, however, of 
seventy!) in consequence of his free 
quent intoxication. “* Articulari mor- 
bo periit.” 

20 


tthe example of Ennius , 
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I erly seize this opportunity, 
héwerte, to declare, that Ir. Tooke, 
for many years before his death, be- 
came extremely abstemious. 

The sarcastic remark of Mr. Wilkes, 
in early life, that ‘‘ the parson nevei 
laughed,” was,’ in some degree, veri- 
fied in his latter years. It was evi- 
dent, that no one could tell a story 
or enjoy a joke better; but he seem- 
ed in general to keep his passions in 
abeyance, and seldom or never exhi- 
bited signs of that obstreperous and 
convulsive merriment which others 
so frequently display and enjoy. The 


[Ocroser 


character of his countenance seems to 
be admirably pourtrayed in the fol- 
lowing lines: 

** He reads much; 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men 


Seldom he smiles; and smiles in such a 


sort, 

As if he mock’d himself and scorn’d his 
spirit, 

That could be moved to smile at any 
thing.” + 





+ Julius Cesar, act i, sc. 2. 


Biocrapaica, Awnecpotes of Ben Jonson, BuTLer, SHAKSPEARE, 
Spenser, Cow.ey, (Sc. hitherto unpublished. 


{From ‘‘ Letters written by Eminent Persons, in the 17th and 18th Centuries,” &c.J] 


We are again indebted to the industry and judgment of the gentleman who 
some time ago presented us with the valuable and interesting selection of cu- 
rious articles from the Gentleman's Magazine, for the present highly amusing 
and instructive volumes. They evince the same accuracy of taste as the former 
work, with this additional recommendation, that they are derived from sourges 
hitherto accessible only to the researches of the curious or the favoured. It 
would be impossible to convey any thing like a satisfactory conception of the 
mass of literary anecdote and familiar biography which these volumes contain; 
their value can be known only by inspection, and that inspection we recommend 
to every locer of literary history. The following extracts will serve to tmpart 
some idea of the materials which are here presented. They are from the lives 
written by Aubrey, which were originally designed as Memoranda for the use 
of Anthony Wood when composing his Athenee Oxonienses. The author's 
description of the personal appearance and domestic habits of most of the indi- 
viduals of whom he writes, is singularly interesting; and there is scarcely a 
life without some anecdote hitherto unpublished. The following letter to An- 
thony Woed will be a desirable introduction. 


To MY worTnHy Frienp, 


Mr. ANTHONIE 4 WOOD, 
Antiquarie of Oxford. 


S": 


BY HAVE, according to your desire, 
4 putt in writing these Minutes of 
LIVES tumultuarily, as they occur'd 
to my thoughts: or as occasionally I 
had information of them. They may 
easily be reduced into order at y" lei- 
sure by numbring them with red fi- 
gures, according to time and place, 
&c. ‘Tisa taske that I never thought 
to have undertaken till you imposed 


it upon me, sayeing that I was fitt for 
it, by reason of my general] acquaint- 
ance, having now not only lived above 
halfe a centurie of yeares in ye world, 
but have also been much tumbled up 
and downe in it; w* hath made me 


so well knowne. Besides the mo- 
derne advantage of coffee-howses in 
this great citie; before which men 
knew not how to be acquainted, but 
with their owne relations, or socie- 
ties: [ might add, that I come of a 
longevous race, by which meanes I 
have wiped some feathers off the 
wings of time for severall generations, 
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w+ does reach high. When J first 
began I did not thinke I could have 
drawne it out to so longa thread. I 
here lay downe to you (out of the 
conjunct* friendship between us) the 
trueth, the naked and plaine trueth, 
which is here exposed so bare, that 
the very pudenda are not covered, 
and affords many passages that would 
raise a blush in a young virgin’s 
cheeke, So that after your perusall, 
I must desire you to make a castra- 
tion (as readers to Martial) and to 
sowe on some figge deaves, (i.c.) to 
be my Index expurgatorius. 

What uncertainty doe we find in 
printed histories! They either tread- 
ing too neer on the heeles of trueth, 
that they dare not speake plaine; or 
els for want of intelligence (things 
being antiquated) become too obscure 
and darke! I doe not here. repeat 
any thing already published (to the 
best of my remembrance) and I fancy 
my selfe all along discourseing with 
you ; alledgeing those of my relations 
and acquaintances (as either you knew 
of have heard of) ad faciendam fidem. 
So that you make me to renew my 
acquaintance with my old and de- 
ceased friends, and to rejuvenescere 
(as it were) which is the pleasure of 
old men. ’Tis pitty that such minutes 
had not been taken 100 yeares since 
or more: for want whereof many 
worthy men’s names and notions are 
swallow’d up in oblivion; as much of 
these also would, had it not been 
through your instigation: and per- 
haps this is one of the usefullest 
peeces that I have scribbled. 

I remember one sayeing of Gene- 
rall Lambert’s, that ‘the best of 

men are but men at the best :” of 
' this you will meet with divers exam- 

les in this rude and bastie collection. 
ow these arcana are not fitt to lett 
flie abroad, till about thirty yeares 
hence; for the author and the per- 
sons (like medlars) ought to be rotten 
first. But in whose hands must they 





* Utrumque nostriém incredibili modo 
Consentit astrum. 


Horat. Lib. 2, Od. 17. 


Nescio quod certe est, quod me tibi tem- 
perat, astrum. 
Pers, Satur. 5, v.51, 


be deposited iri the mean time? Ad» 
vise me, who am, 
Sr. 
Your very affectionate friend 
to serve you, 


Joun AUBREY. 
London, June 15, 1680. 


Wiriram Cuaintincworn, D.D. 


Was born in Oxford, his father was 
abrewer. About anno... . he was 
acquainted. with one.... who drew 
him and some other scholars over to 
Doway, where he was not so well en- 
tertained as he thought he merited for 
his great disputative witt. They made 
him the porter {which was to trye his 
temper, and exercise his obedience) 
so he stole over and came to Trinity 
coll. againe, where he was fellowe. 
W. Laud, A.B.C. was his godfather 
and great friend. He sent his grace 
weekly intelligence of what —_— in 
the university. Sir Wm. Davenant 
(poet laureat) told me, that notwith- 
standing this doctor’s great reason, 
he was guiltie of the detestable crime 
of treachery. Dr. Gill, F. D™ Gill, 
schoolmaster of Paules school, and 
Chillingworth held weekely intelli- 
gence one with another for some 
yeares, wherein they used to nibble 
at state-matters. Dr. Gill, in one of 
his letters, calls King James and_his 
sonne, the old foole and the young 
one, w letter Chillingworth com- 
municated to W. Laud, A.B. Cant. 
The poore young Dr. Gill was seised, 
and a terrible storme pointed towards 
him, which, by the eloquent inter- 
cession and advocation of Edward 
Earle of Dorset, together with the 
teares of the poore old Doctor, his 
father, and supplication on his knees 
to his ma‘*, were blown over. Iam 
sorry so great a witt should have such 
a neve. He was a little man, black- 
ish haire, of a Saturnine countenance, 
The L# Falkland and he had such exo 
traordinary clear reasons, that they 
were wont to say at Oxon, that if the 
great Turke were to be converted by 
naturall reason, these two were the 

ersons to convert him. He lies 

uried in the south side of the 
cloysters at Chichester, where he dyed 
of -y morbus castréfsis after the 
202 
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taking of Arundle castle by the par- 
liament. In his sicknesse he was 
inhumanely treated by Dr. Cheynell, 
who, when he was to be buried, 
threw his booke into the grave with 
him, saying, ‘‘ Rott with the rotten ; 
let the dead bury the dead.” This 
following inscription was made and 
set up 4 Mr. Oliver Whitby, his 
fellowe collegiate at Trin. coll. and 
now one of the prebendarys of this 
church : 


Virtuti sacrum. 

Spe certissima resurrectionis 
Hic reducem expectat animam 
GULIELMVS CHILLINGWORTH, 8. 'T. P. 
Oxonij natus et educatus, 
Collegi) S“* Trinitatis olim 
Socius, Decus e& Gloria. 
Omni Literarum genere celeberrimus, 
Ecclesiz Anglican adversus Romano 
Catholicam 
Propugnator invictissimus, 
Ecclesiz Sarisburiensis Precentor* 
dignissimus ; 

Sine Exequiis, 

Furentis cujusdam Theologastri, 
Doctoris Cheynell,+ 
Diris et maledictione sepultus: 
Honoris et Amicitiz ergo, 

Ab OLiveroWuitsy, 
Brevi hoc monimento,. 
Posterorum memoriz consecratus, 
Anno Salutis, 

1642. 


My tutor, W. Browne, hath told 
me, that Dr. Chillingworth studied 
not much, but when “he did, he did 
much in a little time. He much de- 
lighted in Sextus Empericus, He 
did walke much in the college grove, 
and there contemplate, and meet with 
some cod’s-head or other, and dispute 
with him and baffle him. He thus 
prepared himselfe before hand. He 
would alwayes be disputing, so would 
my tutor. I thinke it was an epide- 





* This is a mistake; he was not 
zhantor of the church, but chancellor 
of the church of Sarum. Whose office 
was antiently to read a lecture in La- 
tin, quarterly, in the pulpit in the 
library, either in Theologie or the 
Canon Lawe. Since the Reformation 
*twas commuted into preaching on the 
holydayes. He was neyer swore to all 
the points of the church of England. 

+ Minister of Petworth. ‘ 
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mick evill of that time, w™ I thinke 
now is growne out of fashion, as un- 
mannerly and boyishe. He was the 
readiest and nimblest disputant of his 
time in the university, perhaps none 
hath equalled him since. 

I have heard Mr. Thomas Hobbes, 
Maimesb. (who knew him) say, that 
he was like a lusty fighting fellow that 
did drive his enemies before him, but 
would often give his owne party ter- 
rible smart back-blowes. 

When Dr. Kettle, (the president of 
Trin. coll.) dyed,* w was in anno 
. ..+ Dr. Chillingworth was com- 

titor for the presidentship, with Dr. 

annibal Potter and Dr. Roberts. 
Dr. Han. Potter had been formerly 
chaplain to the Bishop of Winton, 
who was so much Dr. Potter’s friend, 
that though (as Will Hawes hath told 
me) Dr. Potter was not lawfully elect- 
ed, upon referring themselves to their 
visitor (Bishop of Winton), the Bishop 
(Curle) ordered Dr. Potter possession ; 
and let the fellowes gett him out if 
they could. This was shortly after 
the Lord Falkland was slaine, who 
had he lived, Dr. Chillingworth as- 
sured Will. Hawes, no man should 
have carried it against him; and tho’ 
he was so extremely discomposed and 
wept bitterly for the losse of his deare 
friend, yet notwithstanding he doubt- 
ed not to have an after-game for it. 


Mn. Samver Butter 


Was borne at Pershore, in Worces- 
tershire, as we suppose;+ his brother 
lives there; went to schoole at Wor- 
cester. His father a man but of slen- 
der fortune, and to breed him at 
schoole was as much education as. he 
was able to reach to. When but a 
boy he would make observations and: 
reflections on every thing one sayd or 
did, and censure it to be either well 
or ill. He never was at the university 
for the reason alledged. He came 
when a young man to be a servant to 





* This cannot be; Dr. Kettle died 
after Chillingworth. [In the hand- 
writing of Anthony & Wood. Ep1t.] 

+ He was born in Worcestershire, 
hard by Barton-bridge, half a mile 
from Worcester, in the parish of St. 
Joho, Mr. Hill thinkes, who went te 
schoole with him. 


/ 
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the Countesse of Kent, whom he 
served severall yeares. Here, besides 
his study, he employed his time much 
in painting§ and drawing, and also in 
musique. He was thinking once to 
have made painting his profession. || 
His love to, and skill in, painting 
made a great friendship between bim 
and Mr. Samuel Cowper, the prince 
of limners of this age. He then 
stidyed the common ‘Jawes of Eng- 
Jand, but. did not practise. He mar- 
ried a good jointuresse, the relict of 
—— Morgan, by which meanes he 
lives comfortably. After the restau- 
ration of his majestie, when the court 
at Ludlowe was againe sett up, he 
was then the king’s steward at the 
castle there. He printed a witty 
poeme, called Huditras, the first part 
anno 166, . which tooke extremely, 
so that the king and Lord Chancellor 
Hyde would have him sent for, and 
accordingly he was_sent for. (The 
Lord Chauc. Hyde hath his picture in 
his library over the chimney.) They 
both promised him great matters, but 
to this day he has got no employment, 
only the king gave him...... lib. 
He is of a middle stature, stron 

sett, high coloured, a head ef sorrel 
haire, a severe and sound judgement ; 
a good fellowe. He hath often sayd 
that way (e.g. Mr. Edm. Waller’s) of 
quibling with sence will hereafter 
growe as much out of fashion and be 
as ridicule as quibling with words. 
Q' N.B. He hath beer. much trou- 
bled with the gowt, and particularly 
1679, he stirred not out of his cham. 
ber from October till Easter. 





t Mr. Saunders (y* Countesse of 
Kent's kinsman) sayd that Mr. J. Sel- 
den much esteemed him for his partes, 
and would sometimes employ him to 
write letters for him beyond sea, and 
to translate for him. He was secreta- 
rie to the D. of Bucks, when he was 
chancellor of Cambridge. He might 
have had preferments at first: but he 
would not accept any but very good, 
so at last he had none at all, and dyed 
in want, 

§ He painted well, and made it 
(sometime) his profession. He wayted 
some yeares on the Countesse of Kent. 
She gave her gent. Qolib. per ann. 
a-piece. 
~ | From Dr. Duke. 


He* dyed of a consumption Sept. 
25, (anno D™ 1680, 70 circiter), and 
buried 27, according to his owne ap- 
pointment in the churchyard of Co- 
vent Garden; sc. in the north part 
next the church at the east end. His 
feet touch the wall. His grave, two 
yards distant from the pillaster of the 
dore, (by his desire) 6 foot deepe. 

About 25 of his old acquaintance 
at his funerall: I myself being one. 


Hudibras unprinted, 
No Jesuite ever took in hand, 
To plant a church in barren land ; 
Or ever thought it worth his while 
A Swede or Russe to reconcile. 
For where there is not store of wealth, 
Souls are not worth the chardge of health. 
Spaine and America had designes 
To sell their ghospell for their wines, 
For had the Mexicans been poore, 
No Spaniard twice had landed on their 
shore. 
*T was gold the catholick religion planted, 
Which, had they wanted gold, they still 
had wanted. 


He had made very sharp reflections 
upon the court in his last part. 

Writt my Lord (Johnt) Rosse’s 
Answer to the Marquesse of, Dor- 
chester. 

Memorandum. Satyricall witts dis- 
oblige whom they converse with, &c. 
consequently make to themselves 
many enemies-and few friends, and 
this was his manner and case. He was 
of a leonine-colored haire, sanguine, 
cholerique, middle sized, strong. 


ABRAHAM CowWLEY. 


He was borne in Fleet-street, Lon- 
don, neer Chancery-lane. His father 
was a grocer, at the signe of... .. 
He was secretary to the Earle of St. 
Alban’s (then L* Jermyn) at Paris. 
When his ma** returned, the D. of 
Buckingham hearing that at Chertsey 
was a good farme of about .... lib. 
per annum, belonging to the queene- 
mother, goes to the E. of St. Alban’s, 
at.... to take a lease of it. They 
answered that ’twas beneath his grace 
to take a lease of them. That was 
all one, he would have it, payd for it, 





* (Evidently written some time after 
the former part. Enirt.) 


+ (In the hand-writing of Anthony 
4 Wood.—Epit.) 
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and had it, and freely and generously 
ave it to his deare and ingeniose 
Fiend, Mr. Abraham Cowley, for 
whom purposely he bought it. He lies 
interred at Westminster Abbey, next 
to Sir Jeoffrey Chaucer, where the 
D. of Bucks has putt a neate monu- 
ment of white marble, viz. a taire pe- 
destall, whereon the inscription was 
made by Dr. Spratt, his grace’s cha- 
pellane. Abovethat avery faire urne, 
with a kind of ghirland of ivy about it. 
Lines by Sir J. Denham. 
Had Cowley ne’er spoke, nor Killigrew 
writt, 
They’d both have made a very good witt. 


A.C. discoursed very ill, and with 
hesitation. 


Epwarp Lorp HERBERT, oF 
CHERBURY. 


Lord Primate Usher of Ireland was 
sent for by him, when on his death-bed, 
and he would have received the sacra- 
ment. He sayd indifferently of it, that 
if there was good in any-thing ‘twas 
in that, or if it did no good ’twould 
doeno hurt. The primate refused it, 
for wh many blamed him. Hedyed 
at his house in Q. street, very se- 


renely ; asked what was o'clock, and 
then, sayd he, an hour hence J shail 
depart: he then turned his head to 


the other side and expired. In his 
will he gave speciall order to have his 
white stone-horse (w he loved) to 
be well fed and carefully looked after 
as long as he lived. He had two li- 
braries, one at London, the other at 
Montgomery; one whereof he gave 
to Jesus coll. Oxon. . 

V. bis mother’s funerall. sermon, 
preached at Chelsey by Dr. Donne, 
whereunto are annexed Latin and 
Greeke verses by her sonne, George 
Herbert. 

V. more of this Lord in Lloyd's 
State- Worthies, 8vo. 1679. 

In a buriall place in the church at 
Montgomery (belonging tothe castle), 
is a great free-stone monument of 
Richard Herbert, Esq. (father to the 
learned Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, 
and Mr. George Herbert, who wrote 
the Sacred Poemes, (where are the 
effiges of him and his wife, Magda- 
lene, who afterwards was married to 
Sir John Danvers, of Wilts, and lies 
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interred at Chelsey church, but with- 

out any monument. Dr. Donne, dean 

of St. Paul’s, preached her funerall 
sermon, to which are annexed severall 

verses, Latin and Greeke, by Mr. G. 

Herbert, in memorie of her. She was 

buried, as appeares by the sermon, 

July 1, 1627. 

In Sepulchrum Richardi Herberti, Armi- 
geri, et Magdalene uxoris ejus, Hen- 
deeasyllaba. 

Quid virtus, pietas, amorve recti, 

Tune cum vita fugit, juvare possunt? 

In celo relevent perenne nomen, 

Hoc saxum doceat, duos recludens 

Quos nno thalamo fideque junctos 

Heic unus tumulus, lapisve signat. 

Jam longum sape, Lector, et valeto, 
AKternum venerans ubigque nomen. 


Sir Edw. H. afterwards Lord Cher- 
bury, &c. dyed at his house, in Queen 
street, in the parish of St. Giles in the 
Fields, London, and lies interred in 
the chancell, under the Lord Stan- 
hope’s inscription.* 

n a black marble grave-stone 
thus :— 
Heic inhumatur corpus 
Edvardi Herbert, Equitis 
Balnei, Baronis de Cherbury, 
et Castle-Island. Auctoris Libri 
cui titulus est De Veritate. 
Reddor ut herbe 
Vicessimo die Augusti, 
Anno Domini 1648. 

I have seen him several times with 
Sir John Danvers: he was a black 
man. 

Mem. The castle of Montgomery 
was a most romantique seate, it stood 


ee 


upon a promontory, the north side 


30+ foote high. From hence is a 
most delightsome prospect, 4 several 
wayes. Southwards, without the 
castle, is Primrose Hill. V.Donne's 
Poemes, p. 53. 

Upon this Prim-rose hill,+ 

Where, if Heaven would distill 
A showre of raine, each severall drop 

might goe 

To his own primrose, and grow manna 50; 





* St Giles in the Fields, Aug. 1648. 
—August 5th, buried Edward Lord 
Herbert, Baron of Cherbury. 

Mr. Fludd tells me he had constantly 
prayers twice a day in his house, and 
Sundays would have his chaplayne 
read one of Smyth's sermons. 

t+ In the parke, 
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And where their forme and their infirmitie 
Make a terrestriall galaxie, 
As the small starres doe in the skie ; 
] walke to find a true-love, and I see 
That ’tis not a meer woman that is shee, 
But most, or more, or lesse than woman 
be, &c. 

In this pleasant solitude did this 
noble Lord enjoy his muse. Here he 
wrote his De Veritate. Dr. Coote (a 
Cambridge scholar and a learned) was 
one of his chaplains. Mr. Tho. Mas- 
ters, of New Coll. Oxon, lived with 
him till 1642. This stately castle 
was demolished since the late warres 
at the chardge of the country. 

In Brecknockshire, about 3 miles 
from Brecknock, is a village called 
Penkelly (Anglicé, Haselwood), where 
isa little castle. It is an ancient seate 
of the Herberts. Mr. Herbert, of 
this place, came by the mother’s side 
of Wgan. The Lord Cherbury’s an- 
cestor came by the second venter, 
who was a miller’s daughter. The 
greatest parte of the estate was settled 
on the issue by the 2d venter: viz. 
Montgomery castle,and Aberystwith. 
Upon this match with the miller’s 
daughter are to this day recited, or 
sung by the Welsh these verses: 

O gway vinney (Dhyw) rag wilidh 
Vod vinhad yn velinidh 

A’ véd vy mam yn velinidhes 
A’améd inney yo arglwydhes. 

To this sence :— 

O Gad! Woe is me. miserable, my father 
was a miller, and my mother a mil- 
leresse, and i am now a ladie., 


Mr. Georce HerBert 


Was kinsman (remote) and chape- 
laine to Philip E. of Pembroke and 
Montgomery, and Lord Chamberlayn. 
His Lordship gave him a benefice at 
Bemmarton* (between Wilton and 
Salisbury), a pittifull little chappel! of 
of ease to Foughelston. ‘The old 
house was very ruinous. Here he 
built a very handsome house, and 
made a good garden and walkes for 
the minister, of brick. He lyes in 
the chancell, under no large, nor yet 
very good marble grave-stone, without 
any inscription. Scripsit Sacred Po- 
emes, called The Church, printed, 





* In the records of the Tower it is 
writt Bymerton, . 


Cambridge, 1633. A booke entituled 
«* The Country Parson,” not printed 
till about 1650, 8°. He also writta 
folio in Latin, w® because the parson+ 
of Hineham could not read, his wi- 
dowe (then wife to Sir Robert Cooke) 
condemned to the uses of good hous« 
wifry. He was buryed (according to 
his owne desire) with the singing ser- 
vice for the buriall of dead, by the 
singiug men of Sarum. Dr. Sam- 
broke (attorney) then assisted as a 
chorister boy; my uncle, Th. Dan- 
vers, was at the funerall. V. inthe 
Register booke at the office when he 
dyed, for the parish register is lost, 
Mem. In the chancell are many apt 
sentences of the Scripture. At his 
wife’s seate, My life is hid with Christ 
in God, Coloss. iii. 3. (He hath 
verses on this text in his Poemes). 
Above in a little windowe blinded, 
within a veile (ill pointed), Thou art 
my hideing place, Psalm xxxii. 7. 
He married Jane, the third daugh- 
ter of Charles Danvers, of Baynton, 
in com. Wilts, Esq. but had no issue 
by her. He was a very fine com- 
plexion and consumptive. His mar- 
riage, I suppose, hastened his death ; 
my kinswoman was a handsome éona- 
rota and generose, When he was 
first maried he lived a yeare or more 
at Dantesey house. H. Allen, of 
Dantesey, was well acquainted with 
him, who has told me that he had a 
very good hand on the lute, and that 
he sett his own lyricks or sacred 
poems. *Tis an honour to the place, 
to have had the heavenly and inge- 
niose contemplation of this good man, 
who was pious even to prophesie;— 
e. g. 
* Religion now on tip-to stands, 
** Realy to goe to the American strands.” 


-_----— 


Mr. Benjamin Jonson, 
(Poet Laureat). 

T remember when [ was a scholar 
at Trin. coll. Oxon. 1646, I heard Dr. 
Ralph Bathurst (now deane of Welles) 
say, that Ben Jonson was a Warwyck- 
shireman. "Tis agreed that his father 





+ This account I had from Mr. 
Arnold Cooke, one of Sir Robert 
Cooke's sonnes, whom I desired to 
aske his mo.-in-lawe for Mr. G. Her- 
bert’s MSS. 
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was a minister, and by his epistle 
dedicat. of ‘* Every man 
Mr. Wm. Camden, that he was a 
Westminster scholar, and that Mr. 
W. Camden was his school-master. 
His mother, after his father’s death, 
maried a bricklayer, and ’tis generally 
sayd, that he wrought some time with 
his father-in-lawe, and particularly on 
the garden-wall of Lincoln’s Inne, 
next to Chancery-lane; and_ that 
a knight, a bencher, walking 
thro’ and hearing him repeat some 
Greeke verses out of Homer, dis- 
coursing with him, and finding him 
to have a witt extraordinary, gave 
him some exhibition to maintaine 
him at Trinity college, in Cambridge, 
where he was * Then he went 
into the Low Countreys, and spent 
some time (not very long) in the 
armie, not to y* disgrace of it, as you 
may find in his Epigrammes. Then 
he came over into England, and acted 
and wrote, but both ill, at the Green 
Curtaine, a kind of nursery or ob- 
scure play-house, somewhere in y* 
suburbes+ (I thinke towards Shore- 
ditch or Clarkenwell). Then he un- 
tooke againe to write playes, and hitt 
it admirably well, viz. ‘* Every man 
” which was his first good 
Serjeant Jo. Hoskins, of Here- 
tordshire, was his father. I remember 
his sonne (St Bennet Hoskins, baro- 
net, who was something poetical] in 
his youth) told me, that when he de- 
sired to be adopted his son: ‘* No,” 
sayd he, ‘* tis honour enough for me 
to be your brother; Iam your father’s 
son, ‘twas he that polished me, I do 
acknowledge it.” He was (or rather 
had been) of a clear and faire skin, 
his habit was very plaine. I have 
heard Mr. Lacy, the player, say that 
he was wont to weare a coate like a 
coach-man's coate, with slitts under 
the arme-pitts. He would many 
times exceed in drinke; Canarie was 
his beloved liquor: then he would 
tumble home to bed, and, when he 
had thoroughly perspired, then to 
studie. I have seen his studyein 
chaire, w* was of strawe, such as ol} 
woemen used, and as Awus Gellius is 
drawen in. When I was in Oxen, 





Stretton, Heref. 1646. 
+ From J. Greenhill. 
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Bp. Skinner (of Oxford), who Iay at 
our Coll. was wont to say, that he 
understood an author as well as any 
man in England. He mentions in his 
Epigrammes a sonne that he had, and 
his epitaph. Long since, in King 
James’ time, I have heard my uncle 
Danvers ‘say (who knew him), that 
he lived without Temple Barre, at a 
combe-maker’s shop, about the Ele- 
hant and Castle. In his later time 
e lived in Westminster, in the house 
under w*" you passe as you goe 
out of the church yard into the old 
palace, where he dyed. He lies bu- 
ryed in the north aisle in the path of 
square stone (the rest is lozenge), op- 
posite to the scutcheon of Robertus 
de Ross, with this inscription only on 
him, in a pavement square, blew 
marble, about 14 inches square, O 
RARE BEN JONSON—w was 
donne at the chardge of Jack Young 
(afterwards knighted) who, walking 
there when the grave was covering, 
gave the fellow eighteen pence to 
cutt it. 

His motto before his (bought) 
bookes was, Tanqguam Explorator. 
remember "tis in Seneca’s Epistles. 

He was a favourite of y* .Lord 
Chancellor Egerton, as appeares by 
several] verses to him. In one he 
begges his lordship to doe a friend of 
his a favour. oa 

*T was an ingeniose remarque of my 
Lady Hoskins, that B. J. never writes 
of Love, or if he does, does it not 
naturally. 

He killed Mr Marlow, y* 
poet, on Bunbill, comeing from the 
Green Curtain play-house.* 


King James made him write against 
the Puritans, who began to be trouble- 
some in his time. 

Ben Jonson had one eie lower than 
other, and bigger, like Clun, the 
player. Perhaps he begott Clun. He 
tooke a catalogue from Mr. Lacy (the 

layer) of the Yorkshire dialect.— 
Twas his hint for clownery to his 
comedy called The Tale of a Tul. 


’ This I had from Mr. Lacy. 


A Grace by Ben Jonson, extempore, befart, 
King James. 

Our King and Queen, the Lord God blesse, 

* From old Parson .... Hill, of The Paltzgrave, aud the Lady Besse, 


—— 


* From Sir Ed. Shirburne. 
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And God blesse every living thing 
That lives, and breaths, and loves the 
King. 

God bless the Councill of Estate, 

And Buckingham, the fortunate. 

God blesse them all, and keep them safe, 

And God blesse me, and God blesse Raph. 
The K. was mighty enquisitive to 

know who this Raph was. Ben told 

him ‘twas the drawer at the Swanne 

taverne, by Charing-crosse, who drew 

him good Canarie. For this drollery 

his majestie gave him an hundred 

poundes.* 





* (The following is on a detached 
paper, with this note in Aubrey's 
hand.] ‘ This account I received 
from Mr. [saac Walton (who wrote 
Dr. Jo. Donne's Life, &c.) Decemb. 2, 
1680, he being then eighty-seaven 
years of age. ‘This is his owne hand 
writing.’ : 

Ffor yo" friend's que. this: 

I only knew Ben Jonson, but my 
Lord of Winton knew him very well, 
and sayes he was in the 6°, that is the 
vpermost fforme in Westminster scole, 
at which time his father dyed, and his 
mother marryed a bricklayer, who 
made him (much against his will) to 
help him in his trade.- But ina short 
time his scole-maister, Mr. Camden, 
got him in better imployment, which 
was to atend or acompany ason of S‘ 
Walter Runleyes in his travills. With- 
in a short time after their returne, 
they parted ([think notin cole bloud) 
and with a loue sutable to what they 
had in their travills (not to be co- 
mended); and theu Ben began to set 
up for himselfe in the trade by which 
he got his subsistence and fame, of 
which I nede not give any acount. 
He got in time to have a 100" a yeare 
from the king, also a pention from the 
cittie, and the like from many of the 
nobilitie, and som of the gentry, w* 
was well payd for loue or feare of his 
taling in verse or prose, or boeth. 
My Lord of Winton told me, he told 
him he was (in his long retyrement 
and sicknes, when he saw him, which 
was often) much aflickted that hee 
had profained the Scripture in his 
playes, and lamented it with horror; 
yet that at that time of his long 
retyrement, his pentions (so much 
as came in) was giuen to a woman 
that gouern’d him, with whome he 
liued and dyed nere the abie in 


Universat Mace. Vou. XX. 


Mr. WittiAM SHAKSPEARE 
Was born at Stratford upon Avon, 





Westminster; and that nether he nor 
she tooke much care for next weike, 
and wood be siire not to want wine, 
of w" he vsually tooke too mucli be- 
fore be went to bed, if not oftner and 
soner. My Lord tells me, he knowes 
not, but thinks he was borne in West- 
minster. The question may be put to 
Mr. Wood very easily vpon what 
grownds he is positive as to his being 
borne there? he is a friendly man and 
will resolue it. So much for brave 
Ben. You will not think the rest so 
tedyus, as I doe this. 

Ffor vy’ 2 and 8° qua. of Mr. Hill 

and Billingsley, I doe nether know, 
nor can learv any thing worth telling 
you. 
” For y? two remaining que. of Mr. 
Warner and Mr. Hariott, this:—Mr. 
Warner did long and constantly lodg 
nere the water stares or market in 
Woolstable (Wooistable is a place or 
lane not far from Charing Crosse, and 
nerer to Northumberland howse). My 
Lord of Winchester tells me he knew 
him, and that he saide he first fownd 
out the cerculation of the blood, and 
discovered it [to] Do*® Haruie (who 
said that ‘twas he (himselfe) that found 
it), for which he is so memorably fa- 
mose. Warner had a pention of 40% 
a yeare from that Earle of Northum- 
berland that lay so longa prisner in 
the Towre, and som allowance from 
S* Tho. Alesbery, with whom he 
vsually spent his sumer in Windesor 
park, and was welcom, for he was 
harmles and quiet. His winter was 
spent at the Woolstable, where he 
dved in the time of the Parliament of 
1640, of w", or whome, he was no 
louer. 

Mr. Hariott, my Lord tells me, he 
knew also, that he was a more gentile 
man then Warner. That he had 
120" a yeare pention from the said 
Earle (who was alouer of ther stu- 
dyes) and his lodging in Syon-howse, 
where he thinks or belieues be dyed. 

This is all | know or can learne for 
yo" friend, which 1 wish may be worth 
the time and troble of reading it. 

Nou* 92, 80. 

1 forgot to tell, that 1 heard the ser- 
mon preacht for the Lady Danuers, 
and are it: but thanke y’ ffriend, 

2 
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in the county of Warwick: his fa- 
ther was a butcher, and I have been 
told heretofore by some of the neigh- 
bours, that when he was a boy he 
exercised his father’s trade, but when 
he kill'd a calfe he wonld doe it ina 
high style, and make a speech. There 
was at that time another butcher's son 
in this towne that was held not at all 
inferior to him for a natural] witt, his 
acquaintance and coetanean, but dyed 
young. This Wm. being inclined 
naturally to poetry and acting, came 
to London, I guesse, about 18, and 
was an actor at one of the Play- 
houses, and did act exceedingly well. 
Now B. Jonson was never a good 
actor, but an excellent instructor. He 
began early to make Essayes at Dra- 
matique Poetry, which at that time 
was very lowe, and his playes tooke 
well. He was a handsome well shap’t 
man, very good company,:and of a 
very readie and pleasant smooth witt. 
The humour of :..... the constable, 
in A Midsummer Night's Dreame, 
he happened to take at Grendon,* in 
Bucks, which is the roade from Lon- 
don to Stratford, and there was livins 
that constable about 1642, when 
first came to Oxon. Mr. Jos. Howe 
is of that parish, and knew him. Ben 


Jonson and he did gather humours 
of men dayly wherever they came. 
One time as he was at the tavern, at 
Stratford upon Avon, one Combes, 
an old rich usurer, was to be buryed, 


he makes there this 

epitaph : 

Ten in the hundred the Devil! allowes, 

But Combes will have twelve, he sweares 
and vowes: 

If any one askes who lies in this tombe, 

** Hoh!” quoth the Devill, ‘ ’Tis my 
John o Combe.”’ 

He was wont to goe to his native 
country once a yeare, [ thinke I 
have been told that he left 2 or 300lib. 
per annum ‘there and thereabout to a 
sister. I have heard Sir Wm. Dave- 
nant and Mr. Thomas Shadwell (who 
is counted the best comeedian wé have 
now) say, that he had a most pro- 
digious witt, and did admire his na- 
turall parts beyond all other drama- 
ticall writers. He was wont to say, 
that he never blotted out a Jine in his 
* [think it was Midsummer night 
that he happened to lye there. 


extemporary 
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life; sayd Ben Jonson, * I wish he 
had blotted out a thousand.” His 
comeeddies will remaine witt as long 
as the English tongue is understood 
for that he handles mores hominum ; 
now our present writers reflect so 
much upon particular persons and 
coxcombeities, that twenty yeares 
hence they will not be understood. 

Though, as Ben Jonson sayes of 
him, that he had but little Latine and 
less Greek, he understood Latine 
pretty well, for he had been in his 
younger yeares a schoolmaster in the 
country.* 


Mr. EpMuND SPENSER 


Was of Pembroke-hall, in Cam- 
bridge, he misst the fellowship there, 
which Bishop Andrewes gott. He 
was an acquaintance and frequenter of 
Sir Erasmus Dreyden. His mistress, 
Rosalind, was a kinswoman of Sir 
Erasmus’s lady. The chamber there 
at Sir Erasmus’s is still called Mr. 
Spenser’s chamber. Lately, at the 
coll. takeing downe the wainscot of 
his chamber, they found an abun- 
dance of cards, with stanzas of the 
** Faerie Queen” written on them.* 

Mr. Beeston sayes he was a little 
man, wore short haire, little band, 
and little cuffs. 


Mr. Samuel Woodford (the poet, 
who paraphras’d the Psalmes) lives 
in Hampshire, nere Alton, and he 
told me, that Mr. Spenser lived some- 
time in those parts. In this delicate 


‘sweet ayre, where he enjoyed his 


muse, and writt good part of his 
verses, I have sayd betore that S' 
Philip Sydney and S' Walter Ralegh 
were his acquaintance. He had lived 
some time in Ireland, and wrote a 
description of it, which is printed 
with Morison’s History or Descrip- 
tion of Trelahd. 

S' John Denham told me, that A. 
Bp. Usher, Lord Primate of Armagh, 
was acquainted with him, by this 
token: when Sir W. Davenant’s 
‘¢ Gondibert” came forth, Sir John 
askt the Lord Primate if he had seen 
it? Said the Primate, ‘Out upon 





* From Mr. Beeston. 
+ From J. Dreyden, Esq. Poete 
Laureate. 
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him, with his vaunting preface, he at last exceeds the value of their pro- 
speakes against my old friend, Ed- perty: they must assign over to the 
mund Spenser.” merchant, if he desire it, their house, 
In the south crosse-aisle of West- and the whole of their little pos- 
minster Abbey, next the dore, is this sessions, and they esteem themselves 
inscription : fortunate when they are allowed to 
“ Heare lies (expecting the second Témain on the spot as farmers. Hence 
comeing of our Saviour Christ 2” iniquitous and avaricious merchant 
Jesus) the body of Edmund ' @ pest to the country; but fortu- 
Spenser, the Prince of Poets of nately there are upon the whole but 

his tyme; whose divine spirit few of such a description in this pro- 
needs no other witnesse then the Vinee; though if many of them re- 
workes which he left behind him. sembled M. Clerke, the active mer- 
He was borne in London, in the chant in Qualsaud, the most happy 
yeare 1510, and dyed in the yeare and beneficial consequences might 
1596.” 7 ® every where result from their influ. 
ence. M.Clerke has put Quins into 


—— 


Rertecrions on the INVETERATE 
Use of Branpy among the Finns. 
{From Von Buch’s Travels in Norway, 
Lapland, &c.] 

E is but four English miles and a 

half from Reppefiord to Qualsund : 
a hospitable and well-contrived place. 
The respectable house on the height, 
the brigs in the water, with a large 
gate at the entrance through green 
meadows up to the house, the church, 
aud several other houses deeper in the 
bay, form altogether a surprising and 
o—_ prospect. And though 
there are no trees in the country, 
there is, however, a great deal of 
variety in the green valley at the side 
of the place, and in the surrounding 
mountains, Hence we may partly 
reckon Qualsund among the most 
agreeable districts in Finmark, though 
it does not equal the noble situation of 
Alten. 

The merchants are here the true 
princes of the country. We might 
divide the land with as much cer- 
tainty, according to the circles of 
thetr influence, as it is at present di- 
vided into Prastegieldts. If the cler- 

ymen influence the minds of the 
inhabitants, in return, their temporal 
felicity is almost always in the hands 
of the merchants. Tbe Finns and 
Norwegians will place their all at stake 
for the sake of drinking brandy at the 
merchants till they fall down. They 


drink much more than the value of 
the fish which they bring with them, 
and the debt is entered in a book, 
which they carry back, but the con- 
tents of which they never compare 
with their circumstances, The debt 


several of the Finnish residences 
which have fallen into his hands, and 
this has been attended with the most 
favourable consequences. ‘The in- 
dustrious Quan soon accomplishes 
what the drunken Finn never could 
have done; and if this does not at 
last excite the attention of the sea 
Finns, they will in all probability be 
wholly driven from these coasts. On 
this subject I once heard a Finn (in 
Naeverfiord) complaining with a de- 
gree of national pride not a little comic. 


e felt the future consequences of 
the settlement of the Quans the whole 


way up to Hammerfest, and he com- 
plained of theinjustice of not restoring 


to Finns the places obtained from 
Finns, the indigenous nation. Sucha 
view of the subject may easily be 
pardoned to a Finnish Laplander, and 
we may even hear it with some degree 
of pleasure; but in the mouth of a 
rational Norwegian, it is somewhat 
the same as lamenting, that in the 
free States of America, instead of the 
indigenous, wandering, and scalping 
Iroquois and Chippiways, many mil- 
lions of foreign husbandmen are living 
on the produce of the soil, and that 
many honcend spots are now inha- 
bited by emigrants in regions formerly 
peopled by the wild beasts of the 
forest and the rattlesnake. So long 
as the Finns shall be possessed of their 
rage for brandy, nothing can be ex- 
pected from them that has the least 
tendency toimprovement. Ifa Quan 
therefore lives where a Finn formerly 
lived, the place is occupied by a being 
of a superior character, and upon the 
whole much more humanized. We 
tt of men from essentials, 
2P2 
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and not from forms. That the mind 
of a Finn is not capable of every degree 
of cultivation, as well as that of the 
Firlander in Finland, or the Sclavonic 
Russian or Pole, who would think of 
denying? But then this cannot take 
place till brandy becomes a rarity 
in the country. The merchants them- 
selves acknowledge that upon an ave- 
rage not Jess than from twenty-seven 
to thirty rix-dollars is annually con- 
sumed by the Finn in brandy ; this is 
much more than a whole cask, and 
also more than half of the annual 
earnings of a Sea-Finn. They do not 
drink for the purpose of lightening the 
severity of their labour, or for the 
purpose of keeping themselves warm 
in winter on sea, tor they very seldom 
have brandy in the boat with them in 
their voyages. They do not drink to 
assist in the digestion of their meals 
of fish and fat fish-livers: for they 
seldom have any brandy in their 
gammes, and neither Norwegian nor 
Finn drinks it with fish-livers. All 
is consumed at the merchant's, and 
befure his door, and the Finn would 
be himself astonished if he returned 
from the merchant’s without be- 


coming raving mad with the liquor, 


and afterwards lying for several hours 


senseless and dead drunk before the 
door. ‘The scenes which take place 
when the Finns are assembled on 
particular occasions, such as fairs or 
court-days, may be easily imagined. 
Particular edicts have been issued for 
the purpose of prohibiting the mer- 
chants under a heavy penalty from 
furnishing brandy to Finns before the 
expiring of the first court-day ; but the 
cases notwithstanding are very fre- 
quent, when Sorenscriver and Foged 
bave been obliged to return without 
doing any thing, and to fix a new 
court-day, because, although the Finns 
made their appearance, they were 
lying senseless along the ground, like 
so many cattle. They do not drink 
so immensely with impunity. The 
brandy at last deprives em of their 
appetite, and they become feeble, 
powerless, and worn down, aud are 
at last unable to perform the most ne- 
cessary operations. This is so striking, 
that one would imagine it would be 
a warning lesson tothem. But they 
cannot be convinced. The charms of 
brandy are too powerful. With the 
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greatest self-complacency, on account 
of the unanswerable nature of their 
argument, they assert that brandy is 
equally ae and equally. nourishin 
as bread, for like bread it is prepare 
from grain. Thus all the little intel- 
lect which the mind of a Finn may be 
supposed to possess, every spring of 
activity, and every incentive to im- 
provement, are destroyed and eradi- 
cated. 

It is thought, and at first sight it 
appears natural enough, that the 
wretchedness occasioned by this rage 
for brandy, and by which Firtmark 1s 
so severely oppressed, would first be 
diminished, and at last disappear, if all 
access to this poison was cut off from 
the Finns; and that the surest way to 
effect this would necessarily be to pre- 
vent the merchants from _ selling 
brandy to them, or preventing any 
brandy from being carried to Finmark. 
Hence they are convinced that a great 
deal of the miserable condition of the 
Finn attaches to the conscience of the 
merchant, and they rail at, and com- 

lain of, the immorality of the distil- 
ers of Flensburg, who have the 
shamelessness to send every year such 
uncommon quantities of brandy into 
Finmark. The poor Flensburgers ! 
Very probably they may never have 
entertained a suspicion of the mis- 
chiefs occasioned by their exports, and 
how heavily it lies upon their con- 
science. They probably have not the 
slightest knowledge of the place where 
their brandy is carried to, except that 
it goes northwards ; for the Nord. 
lands in the Danish states is as inde- 
finite an expression as le Nord to the 
French. If we are to carry responsi« 
bility so far, and make the Flens- 
burgers accountable for the damage 
done by their brandy in the world, 
why not also include the peasant of 
Schleswick, who sells them the rye 
and wheat of which it is made? Why 
not the coppersmith who manufac- 
tures the vat? the seaman who trans- 
ports the cask to the Finns? How 
are we to expect from any manufac- 
turer that he is to sit down and weigh 
the good and bad consequences with 
which his manufacture may be at+ 
tended ? He who ventures'to estimate 
all the consequences of an action not 
immoral in itself, and to condemn or 
approve it according to his own view 











of the matter, takes a bold and auda- 
cious grasp of the wheels of fate, 
which none ever yet attempted with 
impunity, but the few powerful minds 
whose strength has enabled them to 
take a free, certain, and unobstructed 
view of the movements of the world. 
A manufacturer seldom extends his 
views so tar. Limited to the world 
of the creation of his manufacture, the 
nature, quantity, and market. of his 
produce, are his highest principle. 
How can it be otherwise? Is the 
preparer of verdigris, arsenic, or opi- 
um, to be deterred by the conside- 
ration of the mischief to which his 
produce may give occasion? Or is he 
not warranted in placing so much 
confidence in the prudence and mo- 
rality of other men, as to suppose 
that they will as weil as himself avoid 
the immediate pernicious influence of 
such dangerous articles? The re- 
proaches against the merchants for 
exporting brandy to Finmark are 
therefore highly unjust. Can the 
exporter judge of the quantity he may 
sately send without injury to the peo- 
ple, where he is to stop, and whom it 
is to injure? Is the nature of the 
trade in general capable of any such 
eonsideration ? The whole responsi- 
bility, if it can possibly attach to the 
seller, must be limited to the retail 
dealers in Finmark ; for these persons 
see the immediate effects of this de- 
structive beverage. There indeed 
many cases may occur where we 
cannot justify them. That an edict 
should be necessary to prevent the 
merchants from selling brandy on 
Sunday to the Finns before divine 
service is over no doubt does not re- 
flectany great credit on the merchants, 
but itis what we ought to expect; 
for why should Finmark alone escape 
the influence of the demon of aa, 
interest ? That the traders follow the 
Finns with brandy almost to their 
very houses, that they should stimu- 
late the people to intoxication, and 
that they should contrive and multiply 
the opportunities for that purpose, is 
neither a worthy nor an honourable 
course of proceeding ; but it is a course 
which frequently takes place. But can 
we reproach the merchant for allowing 
free operation to the rage of the Finns 
for brandy when he comes to his shop ? 
Is he who comes only to Finmark for 
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the sake of gain to set up for the mo- 
ralist of the Finns? Can he determine 
the quantity which each may bear 
without being injured by it? And is 
he not to purchase the fish or the skins 
of the Finn, because, perhaps, he ma 
give more brandy for them than. is 
sufficient to lay him, if taken at once, 
senseless on the floor? Certain] 
not: in that case the Finn alone ts 
accountable for the mischief he does 
to himself. 

No doubt, many a philanthropist 
will here break out in complaints and 
wishes (and how often do we not hear 
them ?) that this people had never 
been incited to have any connection 
with trade, and that they might have: 
continued to live happily and unno- 
ticed in their former innocence. 
Would to God, that neither the Nor- 
wegians nor the brandy, had ever 
found their way to these Fiords ! This 
might be all very well, if a troglodite 
life of this sort were either the hap- 
piness or destiny of a people ; if men 
were not to keep pace with nature in 
their career. And what then is the 
felicity which these Laplanders en- 
joyed? It does not rest on their own 
conviction; for every Finnish Lap- 
lander, who never before knew bran- 
dy, would immediately after becoming 
acquainted with it, esteem that an 
infinitely happier condition which 
allowed him a facility of enjoying his 
brandy. If we are to call this an ima- 
ginary felicity —- to humanity, 
then the former careless, infantine 
happiness which this people enjoyed 
in the visionary innocence of their 
natural state was in no respect more 
dignitied or becoming a human being. 
But is a virtue worth much which the 
possessor is unconscious of, which is 
merely the result of habit, or rather 


' yar Fg aR’ of an impossibility to 


do evil? No, if strangers should have 
only introduced vices among the Finns, 
they must also have given them a 
capability of exercising genuine virtue, 
and in this respect alone contributed 
to ennoble their nature. Man can 
alone rise in the scale of being by the 
collision of mind with mind; and we 
ought to rejoice when we see people, 
who formerly lived insulated and 
alone, carried along by the world in 
its progress. In the desert, the child 
never becomes a man ; and ina limited 
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space, where there is only room for a gained the incalculable advantage of 
few ideas, no nation can ever be teeling an interest in his existence, 
formed. ’ and the knowledge of a definite object 

The Finns therefore will never im- why that existence should be spun 
rove so long as they are domineered out. It is not so with the Laplander, 
y their rage for brandy. But nei- with the negro, the Iroquois, or the 
ther moral considerations nor royal Esquimaux. The present moment is 
edicts can puta stop to the impor- alone prized by them,.and what lies 
tation of brandy. The latter cannot, hid in futerity bas little concern for 
because the Finmark trade as at pre- them. They can never fall in the 
sent constituted would be destroyed, world, because they have never, risen, 
and because it is utterly impossible to The consideration of the destruction 
stop the coutse of so overpowering a Of their domestic and civil prosperity 
torrent as the want of brandy in Fin- through brandy can consequently ne- 
mark. Edicts which must remain ver iniluence them ; for their do- 
unexecuted and without effect are mestic ties are extremely feeble, and 
prejudicial tothe character ofagovern- civil relations they have none. The 
ment. The evil must be atfacked in brandy on the other hand gives them 
its source. if we wish to remove it. the feeling of the moment and of their 
‘This is sufficiently evident. We shal] existence, and on that account it is 
neither allay the thirst of a person Ja- such a favourite with them. Give 
bouring undera burning fever, nor them an object to occupy their 
improve his condition, if we obsti- thoughts ; for till then they will never 
nately refuse to give him any thing ceaseto driuk. Why is the Quan 
which he can drink. In like manner, Dot so great adrinker? Because agri- 
the nature of the Laplander, or even Culture consists of a series of occu- 
of the Norwegian of Nordland, will pations which exercises his attention, 
not be changed if it were even possi- and which makes him look with an 
ble todeprive them entirely of brandy. anxious eye at the beginning of the 
For what gives rise to this inordinate year towards the end of it. The per- 
rage for brandy? Has it its cause in Micious consequences of brandy are 
a peculiar organization of this people ?_ therefore easily perceived by him, for 
This is by no means probable, if we he soon feels how much they frustrate 
consider that this rage is shared with his views. Why again is the Norwe- 
them in an equal degree by negroes, gian at his fishing stations in Lofod- 
panting under the line, by the Iroquois den so prodigiously addicted to drink- 
iu temperate zones; and again, by ing? Because fishing with him is 
the Esquimaux in the coldest of all the merely an insulated, unconnected ope- 
inhabited regions of the earth. On Fation,as well as with the Finn, and 
the other hand, the gentle Hindoos not, as in the case of the Russian, con- 
never drink, neither do the industrious nected with a number of others in 
Chinese; and the Russians, who are distant perspective. Were it possible 
elsewhere addicted to an excessive use forthe example of the Quin to pro- 
of strong drinks, are wonderfully duce at last some effect on the Lap- 
moderate in Finmark. Hence the landers, and induce them seriously to 
ruinous propensity is not produced by divide their time between their sea 
external causes; the ground lies in pursuits and the cultivation of their 
the constitution of the inward man, land, brandy would soon become a 
It lies in the low degree of cultivation, much greater rarity in Finmark. We 
and the thoughtlessness of these na- must not despair that this will one 
tions. The Russian in Finmark is day take place. A young Finn is 
bent on returning with a rich cargo of susceptible of ambition, when he is 
fish; he resolves to dispose ot his stimulated in a manner conformable 
goods, and when he reaches home, to to his powers; and if many of them 
convey the fish again to a new market. ss a disposition to please, and 
He is always occupied, and the chain the bustling good nature which is 
of bis occupations is always present to observable in the few that a traveller 
his mind: he knows that the success hasan opportunity of seeing, they also 
of his first beginnings determines the possess other qualities, by means of 
result of his final operations. He has which they may be influenced, Hows 
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ever much they hate the Norwegians 
they appear to repose great confidence 
in clergymen, in merchants, and royal 
functionaries, in the Storkarlen ; tor 
they are not held in contempt by them, 
as by the other Norwegians; and the 
people are accustomed to receive more 
favours than ill-treatment from them, 
The older Finns again have, with the 


rage for brandy, visibly sunk in cha-° 


racter. With little plan or reflection 
in their transactions, selfishness seems 
to have gained a complete ascendancy 
over them. A young Finn will doa 
kind action, because it may prove 
acceptable, but an elderly one will 
scarcely move without some evident 
advantage to be gained by it; and he 
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is little disturbed by his conscience 
when he violates his duty, as soon as 
he imagines he can do so without fear 
of punishment. This is not because 
he takes a pleasure in giving pain to 
others, but because the sensual en- 
joyment of the moment is the only 
advantage he can conceive, and the 
only object of his'thoughts. But let 
the minds of the young Finns be gain- 
ed over, Jet their actions be first di- 
rected in smaller circles to lower 
objects and then gradually to higher, 
and the people will at last be raised to 
men aid to citizens; and we shall 
finally be convinced that nature never 
exclusively destined one people to 
serve, and another to command. 


Frence Conscription Law. 


An account of the Freach Conscription Law, the mast treniendous and efficient 
4 i 


system which ingenuity has been adle to devise for the organization of a mili- 


tary force, cannot, we are sure, but be acceptable to our readers. 


We have, 


therefore, made the following interesting extract from a contemporary periodical 
/ ~ eS > Z « 


publication. 
ig conscription was first pub- 
lished in the form of a general 
law by the Council of the Ancients 
in the year 1798: it derives its model 
from the constitution of the Roman 
republic, which made every citizen a 
soldier before the age of forty-six,— 
which in its annual levies admitted 
of no exemption,—and which in its 
peremptory ordéfs, issued by its con- 
suls to the magistrates of Italy, spe- 
cified the number of troops required, 
and the place of their assemblage. 

By the French law, all Frenchmen, 
between the full age of twenty and 
twenty-five complete, are liable to 
the conscription. ‘They are each year 
thrown into five classes; the first of 
which consists of those who have 
completed their twentieth year on the 
first of Vendemaire (16th September 
preceding); the+ second, of those 
who, at the same period, have ter- 
minated their twenty-first year, and 
so on in the order of seniority. The 
municipal administrations are bound 
to prepare lists framed from the re- 
gisters of births, and from common 
notoriety, which particularize the 
name, domicile, stature, &c. of all the 
individuals subject to the conscription 
within their jurisdiction. The same 


individaals are also bound to enrol 
themselves, with a similar specifica- 
tion, at the office of the municipality, 
as soon as the Jaw is published. 
When the lists for each district are 
made up (for the preparation of which 
eight days are allotted), the conscripts 
are assembled in the respective can- 
tons, and examined by the admini- 
stration, or by a special commission, 
created ad Aoc by the prefect, and 
attended by two brigades of Gendar- 
merie. ‘The merits of all pleas of ex- 
emption are scrutinized at these meet- 
ings. ‘The conscript has no legal 
ground of exemption from service, 
but physical inability ; and even those 
personally incapable are pecuniarily 
liabie. Such as plead infirmities, if 
able to attend, are examined on the 
spet; and if not, are visited at their 
dwellings by the inspectors and health 
officers. When these claims are dis- 
posed of, lists are formed of those 
who are adjudged competent to serve, 
whether present or absent; and the 
sub-prefect then proceeds to the 
drawing, or designation by lot, of 
such as are to constitute the quota of 
the district. ‘Tickets regularly nom. 
bered, to the amount of the names 
on the jist, are publicly deposited in 
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an urn, and indiscriminately drawn 
out by the conscripts or their friends. 

*‘ This,” observes Mr. Faber, in his 
Sketches of the Internal State of 
France, “is a day of public mourn- 
ing, and of agony in every family. 
All labour is abandoned; every one 
has a melancholy interest in being 
present at thesolemnity. The draw- 
ing is performed in the public hall of 
the town. At the hour appointed, 
the conscripts assemble; or in place 
of the absent, their parents, tutors, 
delegates, and respondents. ‘The 
business is performed in the munici- 
pal council, under the presidency of 
the mayor; and if it is a chief town, 
the prefect or sub-prefect assists. -A 
mournful silence reigns in the hall ; 
not even a breath is heard; asigh 
occasionally bursts. The mayor 
makes a short harangue; the name 
of each conscript is called; the con- 
script advances ;_ he stretches out his 
hand to the urn ; the destiny of many 
is included with his; he draws his 
own.” 

The conscripts who have drawn the 
numbers below the amount of the 
quota, are taken for immediate ser- 
vice. The higher numbers drawn by 
the rest, are annexed to their names, 


in order that they may supply any 
casualties which may occur among 


their predecessors. Absentees, not 
presenting themselves within a month 
after the drawing, are declared re- 
fractory, proclaimed throughout the 
empire, and pursued as deserters. 
Those whe have drawn numbers 
within that of the quota, are called 
the conscripts of ‘‘ the active service.” 
But besides these, an equal number is 
formed into what is called the con- 
scription ‘‘ of reserve.” These latter 
are to march only in cases of emer- 
gency: but as the emergency has 
been always found to exist—‘ Tyran- 
norum enim preces, nosti, quam 
permixte necessitatibus; and the re- 
serve is uniformly compelled to 
march.* Not only are all the con- 
scripts of the current year thus drag- 
ged into the field by a decree of the 
military chief of the department, but 
those of the preceding years, who 
had obtained a charter of exemption 
under the conditions prescribed by 
law. Another flagrant abuse of power 
is the enrolment of persons under the 
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age stipulated by law. In the first 
tumults of the revolution, the paro- 
chial registers were either wholly neg- 
lected or absolutely lost. As, there- 
fore, no official document can be 
produced of youths between the age 
of seventeen and twenty, the recruit- 
ing officers include numbers in the 
conscription whose remonstrances are 
rendered unavailing by their condition 
in life. 

But notwithstanding these arbitrary 
proceedings of the government over 
the population of France, the de- 
ficiences of the army are so great 
(principally on account of desertion) 
that a third body is created, of sup- 
plemental conscripts, equal in number 
to one-fourth of the whole contin- 
gents, and destined to fill up the va- 
cancies of the original conscription, 
and in the last levies, obliged to march 
with the column to head-quarters, for 
the purpose of being at hand to supply 
the vacancies which death, desertion, 
or other causes may have occasioned. 

Exemptions from service are either 
provisional or definitive, according to 
the nature of the disability slented 
For all diseases pronounced curable 
the discharge is but temporary. Ori- 
ginally noexemption was allowed to 
the law of ‘“ active ‘service ;” but 
latterly, the eldest brother of an or- 
phan family, the only son of a widow, 
or of a labourer above the age of 
seventy, or one who has a brother 
in the ‘* active service,” may, on 
soliciting the indulgence, be trans- 
ferred to the “ reserve.” The same 

rivilege is accorded to those who 
ave taken the degree of sub-deacon 
in the ecclesiastical seminaries. 

According to the directorial plan of 
conscription, substitution was not al- 
lowed ;_ but the severity of this prin- 
ciple is at present relaxed in favour of 
such as are adjudged ‘* incapable of 
sustaining the fatigues of war,” or 
‘* whose labours and studies are deem- 
ed more useful to the state than their 
military service.” Proxies are there- 
fore received only ad libitum, not as 
a matter of right: for when the phy- 
sical] requisites are not wanting in the 
principal, the government studiously 
discourages substitution. The views 
of government, in this respect, are 
from the acknowledged hardships and 
indeterminate duration of the service, 
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assisted by the enormous price de- 
manded for substitutes. Often from 
two to three hundred pounds are re- 
quired by persons possessing the ne- 
cessary qualifications; so that it is 
almost impossible for even the better 
classes of conscripts)to obtain proxies. 
To this penalty another is added: the 
conscript is obliged to furnish 100 
francs (about £5.) for the equipment 
of his substitute, who must be be- 
tween the age ef twenty-five and 
forty, of the middle size’ at least, of a 
robust constitution, of a good charac- 
ter certified by his municipality, and 
himself beyond the reach of the con- 
scription jaws. He bears the surname 
ot his principal, in order that the latter 
may be known and compelled to 
march, should his proxy desert, or be 
lost from any other cause than death 
er wounds received in battle within 
the term of two years. 

The ‘¢ refractory” conscript, afier 
enduring the extremities of hunger, 
thirst, and imprisonment, is. brought 
before the paraded troops, hears his 
sentence read upon his knees, and 
declared unworthy to serve. He is 
then stripped of his clothes, and dis- 
tigured by a dress contrived to resem- 
ble partly that of a monk under 
penance, partly that of a convict in 
the gallies; and an iron ball of eight 
pounds weight, fastened to an iron 
chain of seven feet in length, is at- 
tached to his leg. He is condemned 
to hard Jabour during ten hours daily, 
and in the interval of rest, to be 
chained in solitary confinement. The 
duration of this punishment, which 
is ten years, is prolonged, and an ad- 
ditional ball fastened to the leg, in 
cases of contumacious disobedience, 
Bat a conscript merely refractory, 
that is, who does not appear on pub- 
lic summons, is subject to a slighter 
punishment; he is doomed to five 
years labour in the public works, but 
subject to all the privations and in- 
flictions of him ot ah is adjudged re- 
fractory. Besides undergoing the 
corporal punishment entailed on their 
offence, refractory or absent conscripts 
are amerced in a sum of fifteen hun- 
dred francs. This sum, together with 
the expences incurred in the pursuit, 
is, in the case of absentees, levied in- 
exorably on. the real property of the 
father or mother, should the fugitive 
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possess none in his own right; for, 
by the provisions of the code, parents 
continue responsible for their absent 
children, until they can produce an 
official attestation of their death. 

‘« The conscripts who do not obey 
the calls and public summonses to 
appear,” observes Mr. Faber, in the 
work above mentioned, ‘‘ are declared 
‘ refractory conscripts.” That revo- 
Jutionary term, with all its recollec- 
tions, and all its terrors, is put in 
force anew, and revolutionary pro- 
ceedings are energetically employed. 
Mayors, officers-of police, gendarmes, 
have orders to inspect, interrogate, 
and to arrest. France then resembles 
a great prison-house, in which one 
man watches another, one flies from 
another. A man cannot walk a gun- 
shot from his home without being 
measured and questioned. Every 
where are keepers, watchmen, spies ; 
one must always be loaded with a 
number of certificates and papers. 
France then resembles a large garri- 
son, because every where there are 
centinels and guards. The spectator 
often beholds a young man with a 
gendarme at his heels; often, on 
looking closely, he finds his hands 
tied or even manacled. The mea- 
sures of vigilance are even multiplied 
in proportion as the frontiers are ap- 
proached ; a sixfold, perhaps a tenfold, 
tile of watchmen and guards is there 
established. The legions of the cus- 
tom-house then examine the counte- 
nance and physiognomy as they do 
the pocket. 

«You aretravelling. A numerous 
crowd obstructs the highway. The 
clauking of chains—plaintive voices— 
an escort of cavalry—naked swords— 
men pale and emaciated, heads shaven, 
hideously dressed, dragging fetters 
and cannon balls, form a shocking 
procession. —Of what atrocious crime 
are these miserable wretches guilty, 
to be reduced to so abject and deplo- 
rable a condition ? ley are refrac- 
tory conscripts, who, coHected in the 
depdts, are transporting to a fortress 
in the interior.” ¥ 

Of the wretched and humiliating 
condition of the French people, the 
same author makes the following 
mention. ‘ In no country,” says he, 
‘‘ are the people confined so strictly 
to —~" hornes as in France; the inha- 
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bitants of that country still live as 
though in the midst of revolution. 
No person dares go from one com- 
mune to another Without a passport ; 
otherwise he is exposed to the risk of 
being conducted back to ‘the place 
whence he came by the first gendarme 
who meets him, or of at least losing 
time in his justification, or failing in 
the errand on which he set out. Since 
the conscription, in particular,- no- 
thing can equal the strictness with 
which every passenger is examined 
and questioned. The gendarmes and 
officers of the police are instructed to 
be particularly vigilant in regard to all 
those who appear to be of the age 
required for the conscription. The 
conscript must not leave his com- 
mune, and the passport of every citi- 
zen must expressly specify if he has 
been a conscript, and in what year ; 
if he was drawn by lot; if he was 
for the regular army or for the reserve ; 
if he served by substitute or not ; ina 
word, all the circumstances which 
mark the individuality of the bearer 
are required.” 

To give efficacy to this tremendous 
system, every excitement of ambition, 
and every terror of punishment, are 
put in force to oblige public -functi- 
onaries to the rigorous execution of 
their duty ; the beayiest denunciations 
are threatened against parentsor others 
who contribute to defeat or retard its 
operation. Al] omissions or mistakes 
in the lists of conscripts, are consi- 
dered as public frauds, and punished 
with the utmost severity. Any health 
officer, or other functionary, con- 
victed of furnishing a false certificate 
of infirmity, &c. is subjected to five 
years imprisonment in trons. Penal- 
ties, pecuniary and personal, are heap- 
ed on every offence against the regu- 
Jations of the conscription; he who 
escapes the former is caught in the 
latter; and those to whom both can 
be applied suffer both; from the 
highest to the lowest, from the arch- 
chancellor of the empire to the house- 
less orphan of the Ardennes, this jea- 
lous and inexorable law strikes terror, 
and whenever it fails of moving obe- 
dience, is certain at least of inflicting 
punishment. 

As soon as the conscripts are col- 
lected in their departments they be~ 
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come entitled to pay, but, like all the 
French soldiers, are paid very irregu- 
larly. ‘Pheir dress is utterly neglected. 
The musket, the bayonet, and the 
cartouch box, the necessaries of war, 
are all that government, in the first 
instance, givesthem. In their private 
clothes, with the addition of a kind 
of foraging cap, the motley groups 
set out for the army; if they pass 
through a hostile or allied country, it 
is laid under contribution to clothe 
them; if not, they receive from the 
commissaries slowly, and by degrees, 
those articles of which they are in 
immediate want. ‘* Ofall soldiers,” 
says Mr. Faber, “the French have 
the least advantage in point of appear- 
ance, either as to size, dress,yequip- 
ment, or manual dexterity; a regi- 
ment of French infantry, just com- 
pleted, bas only (with the exception 
of the grenadiers) the appearance of 
a number of raw recruits, picked up 
in haste, and huddled together with- 
out choice and without order.” 

In the course of this abstract of the 
conscription law, we stated, that in 
France, ‘‘ parents continue respon- 
sible for their absent children:” the 
truth of the assertion, as also of the 
immoderate rigour with which this 
efficient and cruel system is carried 
into execution, may be exemplified 
by the following circumstance, ex- 
tracted from the Mercure de France, 
for August 1807. 

*« Jean Vidal, senior, of the com- 
mune of Orbon, in order to enfran- 
chise his son from the conscription, 
had employed a false document, 
knowing it to be false. The docu- 
ment was the record ef his birth, iu 
which it was stated, that he was born 
in 1734, although the real period of 
his birth was 1744. His object. was 
to be considered as having attained 
the age of 71, and therefore entitled 
to claim for his son the indulgence 
of the law. The Special Court of 
Criminal Justice has, by a decree of 
the 21st of July, condemned this per- 
son to eight years labour in irons, to 
be branded with a hot iron on the left 
shoulder, to an exposition, of six 
hours, and to the expenses of the pro- 
secution, and of 400 copies ofthe 
decree.” 

ere 
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Mr.Burpon on the 1ntENDED IM- 
PROVEMENTS of the Merropo tis. 


[ Continued Srom p. 192.) 


an first ostensible object of the 
proposed alteration of Mary-le- 
bone Park, is to improve the revenue 
of the crown, though the real object 
is to please the whim of the Prince. 
The first is, in my opinion, not a very 
questionable object, but a very dan- 
gerous one; for with a civil list of a 
million a year, or even without it, all 
increase of the private revenue of the 
crown should be regarded with jea- 
lousy. The Report professes to con- 
sider the health of the metropolis, but 
I am ata loss to conceive on that 
can be promoted by an increase of 
buildings, by covering green fields 
with brick and mortar, and makin 
the supply of milk more scarce a 
difficult. The scheme being too im- 
mense to include only the bealth and 
convenience of the public, Mr. Nash 
tells us he is instructed to consider, 
whether the northern part of the 
Park, which is at present too distant 
from the boundary of the city to be 
covered with streets and squares, may 
not be divided into allotments of five 
and six acres each, for the purpose of 
forming villas, that is to pamper the 
Juxury and caprice of the higher or- 
ders, who, not content either with 
town or country, must have both to- 
gether. Mr. Nash confesses that the 
New Road is at present the boundary 
of speculation in buildings of any con- 
sequence; but now, forsooth, that 
boundary must be removed, and car- 
ried the Lord knows where, for some 
people’s desires, like those of spoilt 
children, are boundless. 

The scheme of Mr. Nash, if at- 
tempted to be put in execution, will 
go to a total change of near half the 
city of Westminster. Numerous and 
spacious streets must be left empty 
and deserted, if the new ones are to 
be filled, for the wealth and popula- 
tion of the country are not equal to 
the occupation of both; numerous 
families must be ruined by the loss of 
their trade, and others by the expense 
attending their charge of situation ; 
Otie half of the town will be rendered 


a desert before the other can be peo- 
pled. Mr. Nash is very justly sevére 
on those extravagant and interested 
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speculators, who have covered a great 
space of ground near the west end of 
the town with slight and insufficient 
buildings, merely-run up to catch the 
eye, and indulge the prevailing taste 
for novelty. He-proposes therefore 
that the new buildings in Mary-le- 
bone Park shall be of a more durable 
and substantial nature; for this pur- 

ose, they must be chiefly occupied 
“ the higher ranks, whom it is his 
object to allure from their present resi- 
dences, by setting forth the superior 
advantages of the proposed schemes ; 
but with the great ones many little 
Ones must move too, and thus, as I 
said before, nearly one-half of West- 
minster wil] be totally deserted be- 
fore the other can be filled. 

The idea of a new circus at the end 
of Portland-place, with a plantation 
in the area, so as to lose all ideaor 
sensation of crossing the New Road, 
is such an affront to the inhabitants of 
that vulgar region, such an over- 
strained comphment to the refine- 
ment of the higher ranks, who wish 
to lose all idea that there are any 
beings lower than themselves in the 
creation, as could have been produced 
only by a man whose whole study is 
to pamper the vitiated taste of the. 

reat. Mr. Nash knew well whom 
s was addressing, and J dare say he 
has got great credit for the idea 
among certain refined circles. That 
no doubt may exist as to the intention 
of improving Mary-le-bone Park, Mr. 
Nash expressly says, ‘‘ A reasonable 
hope may be entertained that the great 
and opulent will settle here in pre- 
ference to the present favoured spots 
near the old parks.” By a sort of 
magical illusion, he proposes that 
things shall seem to be what they 
are not, and not to be what they 
really are; villas are to be built near 
each other without being seen by each 
other, and streets near these villas, 
and yet ‘each are to think that they 
possess the whole park.” Was there 
ever such ridiculous affectation, such 
a conceited love of novelty? The 
same idea is again repeated’: Oxford- 
street seems to be considered as a 
vulgar thoroughfare, unfit for the 
sight of such refined and elegant 
beings as are to roll in their splendid 
vehicles through the new Elysium, 
and therefore it is to be shut out by 
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a circus similar to that which is in- 
tended to hide the sight of the New 
Road. ‘*To cross Oxford-street has 
always been a fashionable objection 
to the residences north of it; tedo 
away that impression, it is proposed 
to build such a circus, that the sensa- 
tion of having crossed Oxford-street 
may be done away, and the two divi- 
sions of the town united in the best 
method possible.” 

The Mary-le-bone part of the 
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scheme having now been briefly no- 
ticed, I will, in my next, ofter some 
remarks on the remaining part of it 
which relates to the alteration of the 
streets now in existence, or what 
may be called the trading part of 
Westininster. 


IT remain, &c. 
W. Burpon. 


Hartford, near Morpeth, 
Sept. 0, 1813. 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


“‘Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


Facts tending to prove, that General 
Lee was never absent from_ this 
Country, for any Length of Time, 
during the Years 1767, 68, 69, 70, 
71,723 and that he was the Author 
of Junius. By Tuomas GirDLe- 
srone,M.D. 18%3. 


\ HEN, in a former Number, 

we examined the claims of 
Dr. Francis, and his son, the present 
Sir Philip Francis, to the honour of 
having written the Letters of Junius, 
we promised to pay immediate atten- 
tion to the volume of Mrs. Wilmot 
Serres, who had so confidently an- 
nounced, that her uncle, Dr. Wilmot, 
was the real Junius. That volume 
has appeared ; but so thoroughly are 
we convinced, that it is founded alto- 
gether upon a vile and shameless 
fraud, fabricated to answer sinister 
and mercenary purposes, that we 
should be ashamed to argue upon its 
falsehood for one moment. Dismis-, 
sing, therefore, the pretensions of this 
hitherto unknown Doctor, we have 
now to comment upon those of a 
very different character, and who, 
even though there be no satisfactory 
proof, that he really wrote those cele- 
brated letters, exhibits, at least, abun- 
dant proof, that he was able to write 
them. 


General Lee was a distinguished 
character in the American war: dis- 
tinguished no less for his military ta- 
Jents than for that singular consistency 
of political principle, which made him 
sacrifice an ample fortune, high con- 
nexions, his family, friends, and 
country, in behalf of what he consi- 
dered the rights and liberties of an 


injured people. This evidence of the 
sincerity of his opinions will always 
entitle his memory to respect among 
those who know how to value in- 
dependence of sentiment and action 
above that venal apathy or timid loy- 
alty which attaches itself to power 
and safety. It would be useless, 
however, to dwell upon that part of 
his life which is connected with 
American politics during the struggle 
of that country for freedom: our due 
siness is simply with his pretensions 
to be the author of Junius, and before 
we exaniine those pretensions, it will 
be proper to apprize the reader of the 
grounds upon which they stand. The 
following passage relative to Junius 
is trom the St. James’s Chronicle, of 
April 16, 1803 ;-— 


‘* The impenetrable mystery that 
hangs over the author of the celebrated 
letters of Junius, is so favourable to 
the propagation of reports, that we 
niay expect to hear that they have 
been ascribed in succession to every 
distinguished character who Aourished 
during the period of their publication. 
‘he following article, however, which 
appeared in a late number of The 
Wilmington (Delaware) Murror, is 
founded upon a stronger assertion 
than has ever before been made upon 
the subject; for it proceeds upon a 
supposed acknowledgement of Junius 
himself! Of Mr. Rodney, or of the 
dezree of credit that may reasonably 
be attached to his declaration, we 
know nothing, but the subject is so 
curious, that we think our readers will 
not be averse from haying their at- 
tention once more drawn to it.” 
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“No political writings ever made 
more noise in the world, or were more 
celebrated, than the letters signed 
Junius, and published in London more 
than twenty years ago. And as the 
author conveyed those letters to the 
press in such a secret manner as to 
conceal himself entirely from the 
knowledge of the public, and every 
other person, the public curiosity has 
been excited from time to time to 
this, to know who he was. 

** Frequent and various have been 
the conjectures respecting him; but 
all have accorded in attributing those 
letters, to one person or other of the 
most emineyt abilities. ‘This, with- 
ont doubt, does the author great ho- 
nour. I have observed, in some of 
our late papers, that they were attri- 
buted to the celebrated Dunning, by 
one writer, and tothe Earl of Chatham 
by another. But to satisfy the curiosity 
of the world, and to preclude all fu- 
ture and uncertain conjectures, I can 
assure the public, that our celebrated 
Major-General Charles Lee, of the 
American army, was the real author of 
these letters, And although he bad 
declared that the secret rested solely 
with himself, and that he meant to 
carry it totbe grave with him; yet I 
affirm, and answer to the public, that 
he revealed it to me,’and, perhaps, to 
no other person, in the world. 

** In the fall of 1773, not long after 
General Lee had arrived in America, 
I had the pleasure of spending an 
afternoon in his company, when there 
was no other person present. Our 
conversation chiefly turned on poli- 
tics, and was mutually free and open. 
Among other things, the letters of 
Junius were mentioned, and Gencral 
Lee asked me, who was conjectured 
to be the author of these letters. I re- 
plied, our conjectures here generally 
followed those started in England; 
but, for myself, I concluded, from the 
spirit, style, patriotism, and political 
information which they displayed, that 
Lord Chatham was the author; and 
yet there were some sentiments there 
that indicated his not being the author. 
General Lee immediately replied, with 
considerable animation, aflirming, 
that to his certain knowledge, Lord 
Chatham was not the author; neither 
did he know who the author was, any 
more than I did; that there was nota 
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man in the world, no, not even Wood- 
fall, the publisher, that knew who the 
author was; that the secret rested 
solely with himself, and for ever would 
remain with him. 

‘Feeling, in some degree, surprised 
at this unexpected declaration, after 
pausing a little, | replied: ‘ No Gen. 
Lee, if vou certainly know what you 
have afiirmed, it can no longer remain 
solely with him; for, certainly, no 
one could know what you have af- 
firmed but the author himself.’ 

Recollecting himself, he replied: 
‘1 have unguardedly committed my- 
self, and it would be but folly to deny to 
you that Iam the author; but must 
request that you will not reveal it dur- 
ing my life; for it never was nor never 
will be revealed by me to any other > 
He then proceeded to mention several 
circumstances to verify his being the 
author; and, among them, that of his 
going over to the Continent, and ab- 
senting himself from England most 
of the time in which these letters were 
published in London, &c. &c. This 
he thought necessary, lest, by some 
accident,the author should become 
known or, at least, suspected, which 
might have been his ruin, had he been 
known to the Court of London, &c. 


*¢ Whoever will compare the letters 
of General Lee, written to several of 
the British officers at the commence- 
ment of our revolutionary war, with 
those of Junius, will probably be con- 
vinced that they were dictated by the 
same mind, and written by the same 
hand; but however that may be, I 
affirm, that what I have herein com- 
municated to the public relative to 
General Lee’s communication to me 
respecting the author of Junius, is, 
in substance, strictly true, and na 
doubt remains with me but that he was 
the real author. 

“ TT. Ropney.” 
** Dover, Feb. 1, 1803.” 


This singular statement induced 
Dr. Girdlestone to examine the ques- 
tion with some degree of minuteness, 


and the result of his enquiries was to: 


satisfy himself that Junius and Lee 
were one and the same person. We 
confess, however, that his arguments 
and conjectures, (for proofs he has 
none), have not produced the same 
degree of conyiction upon our minds, 
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though we willingly allow that the 
identity of these two persons seems 
to wear an appearance of considerable 
probability. The presumptive facts 
in favour of Dr. Girdlestoue’s theory 
are not very successfully brought for- 
ward or urged. For instance: he 
tells us, that the private letters of Ju- 
nius to Woodfall, and the private let- 
ters of Lee to his friends, have this 
concurrence, that ‘ the sentence fre- 
quently begins with a sroall letter, in- 
stead of a capital one :""—a very im- 
portant coincidence, and extremely 
conclusive, no doubt. Again; in one 
of the letters of Junius to Woodfall, 
the pronoun J is written with a small 
letter; and so Lee sometimes wrote 
it. Such vague and trifling simila- 
rities may safely be dismissed. 

The great difficulty, however, with 
respect to General Lee is, that while 
the Letters of Junius were in course 
of publication, he (General Lee; was 
actually travelling on the continent ; 
and there are letters from him to his 
friends in England,* from Warsaw, 
Vienna, Florence, and Lyons, dated, 
in some cases, within a day or two of 
those of Junius, addressed to the pub- 
lic or to Mr. Woodfall. This very 
decisive fact induced Mr.. Woodfail, 
in the Preliminary Essay to his recent 
edition of Junius, to set aside entirely 
the General's claim; but Dr. Girdle- 
stone attempts to reconcile this palpa- 
ble contradiction, by an awkward hy- 
pores unsupported by any thing 

ike a proof. He affirms that Gen. 
Lee was bona fide in England at the 
time these pretended letters from 
Warsaw, Vienna, &c. were sent to 
his friewds—and that they were so 
sent to his friends —at least to two of 
his. friends, who are alleged by Dr. 
Girdlestone to have been privy to his 
secret, (viz. Lord Thanet and Sir C. 
Davers) in order that they, by shew- 
ing them to their friends, might 
remove any suspicions which should 
attach to General Lee as the writer 
of Junius. This is the amount of the 
Doctor’s arguments, and this is the 
essence of his theory: to us most 
unsatisfactory and improbable, and 
utterly unworthy of belief as a con- 
jecture, unless borne out by direct 
. and positiveevidence. That evidence 





* See Langworthy’s Memoirs of 
General Lee. 
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however, is not produced, but in its 
place we havea meagre and equivocal 
sort of hear-say testimony, to prove 
that General Lee was in England, 
while his letters professed that be was 
out of it. Thus Dr. G. infofms us, 
that ‘‘ a person who is still living re. 
collects perfectly well, that Lee was 
a great deal with Sir Charles Davers 
in the years 1768, 1769, and 1770, 
in London during the winter season, 
and at Rushbrooke, in Suffolk, during 
the summer of those years.” But 
who is this person? That we are 
not told, This same nameless person 
also recollects, that General Lee stood 
sponsor to Sir Charles Davers’ eldest 
son in the church of Rushbrooke, 
about May 1770; and yet there isa 
letter from Gen. Lee to Sir Charles, 
dated Florence, May 24, 1770, apo- 
logising to his friend for the length 
of time that had elapsed before he 
answered Sir Charles’s letter to him: 
Aye, but says Dr. Girdlestone, this 
was done on. purpose, that Sir Charles 
might be able to produce this letter 
as a proof that Lee could not be the 
writer of Junius; that is, General Lee 
was publicly standing as sponsor toa 
child of Sir Chas. Davers, at the very 
time when Sir Charles was to produce 
a letter from the General, dated at Flo- 
rence; a palpable absurdity which we 
cannot believe, as the collusion would 
be too gross and bungling to answer 
its alleged purpose. But we are to 
receive this fact as incontestible, be- 
cause this aforesaid nameless witness 
remembers it so distinctly, because 
the copy of the baptism shews that 
Sir C. Davers’ son was baptized in 
April 1770—though no such copy is 
produced—and also because this still 
invisible and unknown Witness like- 
wise remembers that General Lee, 
when at Rushbrooke, always wrote 
in the kitchen, to the great annoy- 
ance of the cook. This highly satis- 
factory and resistless evidence, Dr. 
G. considers as ‘* a decided proof 
that the letters of General Lee, dated 
from Warsaw, &c. were fictitious 
with respect to place.”” Such vague 
and suspicious testimony might, with 
equal facility, be made to prove, that 
General Lee wrote Gibbon’s Roman 
History, if its publication had been 
contemporary with his alleged resi- 
dence at Rushbrooke ; and its admis- 
sion as conclusive on the part of Dr. 
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G. only affords another proof of the 
proverbial pliancy of the human 
miod, when occupied in establishing 
a preconceived theory. For ourselves 
however, we utterly reject the tes- 
timony-standing as it now does, and 
upon the same principle, as we should 
reject simular testimony in any ques- 
tion, momentous or otherwise. 

We are, notwithstanding, willing 
to admit, that while there is no direct 
evidence that general Lee and Junius 
were the same person, there is some 
that is strongly presumptive if the 
identity of his residence could 
be cleared up. We should not be 
very scrupulous about the manifest 
inconsistency, between Junius and 
General Lee, on several political ques- 
tions, for such things are too common 
to be wonderful; though it would not 
be very easy to believe that Junius, 
who approved of the stamp act, and 
supported the British right against the 
American claims, could be that same 
General Lee who abandoned fortune, 
friends, country, fame and honour, 
even to outlawry, to maintain Ame- 
rican rights against British claims. It 
would be superfluous to dwell upon 
these and other contradictions, with 
a view to invalidate what we deny to 
be established: but there is one point 
to which we will allude, because it 
forms the chief support of our author's 
theory. There is a letter from Gen. 
Lee, dated Vienna, Dec. 24, 1769, 
addressed to Sir C. Davers, giving a 
minute and animated descripiion of a 
battle which took place in Moldavia, 
at which General Lee was present ; 
but then, because on the 19th of the 
same month Junius’ celebrated letter 
to the king appeared, and on the 26th 
of the same month, there is a private 
letter from Junius to Woodfall, we 
are to suppose this letter from Vi- 
enna, so full and so circumstantial in 
its details, was a mere fabrigation, or 
else it is impossible to believe that 
Junius and General Lee could be the 
same individual, Which of these 
two propositions the reader will 
believe is pot, we think, difficult to 
determine; for really the more we 
reflect upon this idle hypothesis, the 
more we are struck with its absurdity. 
General Lee, a man well known to 
ap extensive circle of public charac- 
ters, living in the metropolis and its 
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neighbourhood, and not burying him- 
self in concealment, writes a letter 
which is to be handed about as evi- 


‘dence that he.is at Vienna, at the very 


time when a hundred persons, per- 
haps, could bear testimony to his 
being in London— that is supposing 
him to be Junius, for Dr. Girdlestone 
does not pretend to say, still less 
prove, that General Lee lived in 
cautious privacy while he was fabri- 
cating these pretended letters from 
Vienna, Lyons, Florence, &c.) and 
this notable scheme devised and 
adopted to conceal the real author of 
Junius. 


While, however, we are compelled 
to reject General Lee’s claims upon 
the indisputable fact of his non-resi- 
dence in England, during the publi- 
cation of Junius, weare equally willing 
to admit that, were this obstacle re- 
moved, there would remain strong 
presumptive evidence in his favour. 
The sarcastic bitterness of his style, 
as exhibited in his private letters, the 
general tone of his political senti- 
ments, the fearlessness of his cha- 
racter, the peculiarities of his diction, 
especially a inilitary peculiarities 
of phrase which Dr. Girdlestone. has 
so ingeniously pointed out, and the 
similitude of his censures with respect 
to public characters, would all concur 
to impress the mind with a strong 
bias in favor of hisclaims: but, strong 
as these circumstantial proofs are, 
they stand as nothing compared to 
the overwhelming fact, which our 
author has so weakly endeavoured to 
displace, that General Lee was not in 
England during the appearance of 
some of the most important of Ju- 
nius’s letters. What credit is due to 
Mr. Rodney’s statement, that General 
Lee declared himself to be Junius we 
know not: we are equally unwilling 
to believe that either he or the Ge- 
neral bas wilfully affirmed an untruth: 
we leave the mystery where we found 
it, and with a mind perfectly satisfied 
that the author of Junius is YET UN- 
KNOWN. 
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Contemporaries; and a brief Ana- 
lysis of his Discourses. To which 
ure added, Varieties on Art. By 
James Nortucote, Esq. R.d.— 
1 vol. quarto. 1813. 


( Continued from p. 224.) 
URSUING our account of this 
meagre volume—meagrte in con- 

tents we mean, for it is most respect- 
able in bulk,—we find that Reynolds 
reached the metropolis after his Italian 
expedition, in October 1752, and 
soon after engaged haridsome apart- 
ments in St. Martin’s Lane, at that 
time the favourite and fashionable re- 
sidence of artists. His rare and dis- 
tinguished talents soon elevated him 
into notice, and in the next year 
(1753) he found his prospects so ra- 
pidly enlarging, and emoluments pro- 
portionally, that he removed to a large 
house on the north side of Great 
Newport Street, in which be con- 
tinued to reside for eight or nine years. 
Here he produced his singularly fine 
whole length portrait of his patron 
Commodore Keppel. The excellence 
of this picture soon attracted general 
notice, from the novelty and expres- 
sion introduced into it, and Reynolds 
saw, from its success, how much ad- 


miration might be obtained by de- 
viating from the insipid manner of 


his predecessors. ‘* Hence,” says one 
of his biographers, ‘‘ in many of his 
portraits, particularly when combined 
in family groupes, we find much of 
the variety and spirit of a higher 
species of art. Instead of confining 
himself to mere likeness, in which, 
however, he was emivently happy, 
he dived, as it were, into the minds 
and manners, and habits of those who 
sat to him ; ‘and, accordingly, the ma- 
jority of his portraits are so appro- 
priate and characteristic, that the many 
Ulustrious persons, whom he has de- 
lineated, will be almost as well known 
to posterity, as if they had seen and 
conversed with them.” He next 
added to his celebrity by his picture 
ot Miss Greville and her brother, 2s 
Cupid and Psyche, which he composed 
ood executed in a style superior to 
any portraits that had been produced 
in this kingdom since the days of 
Vandyke. About this time (1754) 
he became acquainted with Dr. John- 
son, and Mr. Northcote, not satisfied 
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with teiling this new and important 
fact verbatim trom Malone and Bos- 
well, with a variation of his own, 
(p. 45) that makes both statements 
nonsense, (viz. that Johnson sought 
Reynolds’ acquaintance——and that 
Reynolds was rude to Johnson to 
check his visits), adds a contemptible 
auecdote (p. 41) which only proves 
either that Mr. Northcote will believe 
every thing or write any thing. At 
p- 44 also 1s a twin anecdote with the 
former, equally insiructive, equally 
probable, and equally characteristic. 
‘bese twins, however, beget a nume- 
rous progeny in the course of the 
volume ; though sometimes he is cer- 
tainly correct, as when be informs us 
that Johnson wrote Rasselas in the 
evenings of one week and sold it— 
(See Boswell, Hawkins, Murphy, 
Pivzzi, &c. &c. &C.) 

Jn 1760 the fame of Reynolds had 
so far increased, that he had five and 
twenty guineas for ahead ; and find- 
ing himself now sufficiently establish- 
ed to move in a higher sphere, he 
bought a handsome house on the west 
side of Liecester Fields ; and he also 
set up a handsome carriage, and lived 
in every other respect suitably to his 
increasing fortune and eminence. In 
1702 he painted the celebrated picture 
of Garrick between tragedy and co- 
medy, which Mr. Northcote no sooner 
mentions than he rammages the jest 
books, for the last fifty years, and 
details a number of vastly pleasant 
anecdotes of that well known gentle- 
man. In the autumn of this year Sir 
Joshua made an excursion fo his na- 
tive place, in company with Johnson ; 
the former was much gratified by the 
reception which the fame of his talents 
procured him. It was about this time 
that our biographer first saw Sir 
Joshua, while he was in Devonshire, 
(trom which county, so celebrated for 
producing artists, Mr. Northcote him- 
self, we believe, came), and he in- 
forms us ‘that so high was his notion 
of Sir Joshua’s character, that be con- 
trived to get near enough to him, in 
a crowded room, to touch the skirt of 
his coat, which he accomplished with 
great satisfaction to himself. Sir 
Joshua having completed this pleasant 
trip, and recruited his health, returned 
to the metropolis with renovated ar- 
dour for his professional pursuits, This 
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ardour, indeed, so necessary in every 
undertaking which aspires to be suc- 
cessful, is uniformly felt ; and it was 
a maxim of his, that ‘* he will never 
make a painter who looks for the 
Sunday with pleasure as an idle day.” 
We may conclude, therefore, not only 
from this opinion, but from the dying 
request of Johnson, that Sir Joshua 
never remained idle on a Sunday, At 
this time he was making 6000/. a 
year. 

The following aceount of an insti- 
tution, intimately connected with Sir 
Joshua’s life, will be read with plea- 
sure :— 


“ Having thus slightly noticed what 
may be considered as an event not 
wholly unimportant in the life of Sir 
Joshua, I may further add of this year, 
as connected with the art, that in the 
month of April was first opened the 
exhibition of Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture, at the Great Room 
in Spring Gardens. This took place 
from a union of all the artists of the 
metropolis in 1760, and was followed 
by a royal charter in the succeeding 
year. 

** It may not be foreign to my purpose 
here, for the information of general 
readers, to take some notice of the 
royal charter of incorporation of ‘this 
establishment, particularly as it has 
been entirely passed over by former 
biographers. 

“ This charter then was given to the 
* Society of Artists of Great Britain,’ 
to consist of a president, vice presi- 
dent, directors, and fellows, to be for 
ever after a body corporate, with per- 
petual succession, and with power to 
enjoy lands in perpetuity, either by 
purchase or devise, to the yearly value 
of 10002, notwithstanding the statute 
of mortmain. Their arms, or corpo- 
ration seal, consisted of azure, a brush, 
a chissel, and a pair of compasses, 
composed fretty, or; over these, in 
chief, a regal crown proper. This 
coat had two supporters: on the dex- 
ter side, Britannia; on the sinister, 
Concord. The crest was on a wreath, 
an oak branch, and a palm branch in 
saltire, and in the centre of these, a 
chaplet of laurel. This common seal 
too, a thing very unusual in heraldic 
grants, they had liberty to break, alter, 
ar change, from time to time, as they 
thought fit. 
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*¢ It was further stipulated, that all 
the officers, together with the di- 
rectors, should be either painters, 
sculptors, architects, or engravers, by 
profession. 

** The charter further authorized 
them to hold meetitigs for the better 
improvement of those arts, in London, 
or within ten miles thereof, as often as 
it might be necessary. 

**« Mr. Lambert was the first presi- 
dent, and Mr. Hayman his vice; 
Messrs. Dalton and Newton were the 
first treasurer and secretary; the other 
members of the direction were Sir 
William Chambers, Messrs. Mac Ar- 
dell, Barret, Collins, Cotes, Grignion, 
Gwyn, Hone, Meyer, Moser, Payne, 
Penny, Rooker, Sandby, Seaton, T'y- 
ler, Wall, Wilson, Wilton, and Yeo. 

** As the events which gave rise to 
this estabiishment are intimately con- 
nected with the present Royal Aca- 
demy in its progress and foundation, 
I cannot vivea better view of them, in 
part, than is afforded by the slight 
sketch drawn up in the year 1766, by 
Mr. John Gwyn, an ingenious archi- 
tectural writer, in his“ London and 
Westfninster Improvéd.” 

‘“‘The passage has, indeed, been 
quoted before, but will not be impro- 
per in this place. He observes, that 
“* Sir Peter Lely and Sir Godfrey 
Koeller kept up the national passion 
with great success; and some public 
works, which required decorations, 
gave opportunity to Sir James Thorn- 
hilland others, to shew, that historical 
painting, if properly encouraged, was 
a field in which the British nation 
might engage with their competitors, 
not without advantage: but notwith- 
standing this advancement of the art 
of painting, and the number of inge- 
nious professors who continually ad- 
vanced in every branch, neither paint- 
ing, nor professors of painting, were 
known, distinguished, or encouraged. 
The few, indeed, who had taste and 
discernment, sought for these inge- 
nious men, and purchased their works ; 
but the public knew them not, nor 
did they know each other: they had 
no society or intercourse with their 
fellow artists, consequently had very 
little to say in each other's recom- 
mendation, in the different branches 
of painting; and he who bad the 
aR acquaintance, whatever were 
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his abilities, was sure to get the miost 
money. However the natural good 
sense and ingenuity of the British na- 
tion. continued still to furnish very 
able masters; and these, at length, 
collected their scattered and dispersed 
brethren, and formed a little saciety, 
who, wisely considering their mutual 
interest, by a voluntary subscription 
among themselves, established an 
academy in St. Martin’s-lane. 
*«Theestablishinent of the Foundling 
Hospital, whieh was a national con- 
ecru, and attracted the notice of the 
public in a very particular manner, 
gave an opportunity, when finished, 
for displaying a scene entirely new to 
this nation. The Hospital was just in 
its infaney, and elegant decorations, 
avd every possible means that could 
allure or draw,the attention of the 
public towards Its support and main- 
tenance, were found necessary; but 
the expense of such ornaments could 
not be afforded by a charity whose ut- 
most abilities were demanded for the 
succour and support of deserted pe- 
rishing infants. In order to contri- 
bute to the support of this useful esta- 
blishment, and to shew at once that 
ingenuity and compassion for the dis- 
tresses of human nature are usually 
found to~reside in the same person, 
the most considerable artists in Great 
Britain nobly and generously united 
in bestowing a great number of excel- 
lent performances, in painting and 
sculpture, which embellished the Hos- 
pital, entertained the public, and, at 
the same time convinced the world 
that painting was arrived to a degree 
of perfection in this kingdom, of 
which, until! this era, they had no con- 
ception. The Governors of the Hos- 
pital, convinced of the use and bene. 
fit which accrued to the charity from 
these truly valuable donations, and 
desirous of improving a connection 
so very advantageous to them, encou- 
raged the several contributors, and 
also the whole body of those who pro- 
fessed the polite arts, te have an annual 
meeting at the Hospital, on the fifth 
of. November: these meetings drew 
together the most ingenious artists 
from every quarter, and at one of them 
it was proposed to the whole body, to 
have an annual exhibition of such 
performances as should be judged 
worthy the natice of the public. 
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‘** A proposal so very advantageous 
to merit of every kind, could not fail 
of being received with applause, aud 
unanimously agreed to. In conse- 
quence of this resolution, application 
Was made to the Society of Arts, Ma- 
nufactures, aud Commerce, who, 
taking it into consideration, rightly 
judged, that an exhibition of this na- 
ture could not be carried into execu- 
tion with so much propriety as under 
their patronage ; they complied, there- 
fore, willingly, with this request, aad, 
in the year 1760, the first exbibition 
of the artists of Great Britain was 
made, another the year following; but 
as every member of the society was 
at liberty to distribute what number 
of tickets for admittance he thought 
fit, that which was intended only as a 
polite entertainment and _ rational 
amusement for the public, became a 
scene of tumult and disorder; and to 
such a height was the rage of visiting 
the exhibition carried, that, when the 
members themselves had satisfied their 
own curiosity, the room was crowded, 
during the hours allotted for the exhi- 
bition, with menial servants and their 
acquaintance. This prostitution of 
the polite arts, undoubtedly became 
extremely disagreeable to the pro- 
fessors themselves, who heard, alike, 
with indignation, their works cen- 
sured or approved by kitchen-maids 
and itable-boys; but the cause of the 
final separation, (for this abuse might 
have been remedied,) of the Artists of 
Great Britain from the Society, was 
this: it had been, and still is, usual 
for the Society to give premiums for 
historical and landscape painting; 
these rewards were usually adjudged 
among the competitors some little time 
before the exhibition began, and as 
those who gained the premiums were 
obliged to leave their pictures a 
limited time with the Society, they 
were, of course, sure to be in the exhi- 
bition. ‘The great inconvenience of 
this method of proceeding was soon 
discovered by several of the most 
eminent painters, whose reputations 
were already so eminently established 
as to prevent their becoming candi- 
dates for so trifling a premium; these, 
therefore, as their characters were sa 
nearly concerned, very justly objected 
to the continuation of this custom, for 
the following obvious reason: it was 
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generally known that the Society had 
determined premiums for several 
pictures, and it was natural enough 
for persons who knew nothing of the 
matter to inquire, upon entering the 
room, which of the pieces, anong that 
profusion of art, were those that had 
obtained the premium? and, being 
satisfied in this particular, they very 
invocently concluded, for want of 
better judgment, that these had ob- 
tained the prize from ail the rest, and, 
consequently, were the Jest pictures. 
Had it been possible to have confined 
this injurious decision to the vulgar 
spectators, it would have been a thing 
of no consequence; but, unfortunately 
for the arts, many ina much higher 
sphere of life were liable to be led 
away by the same opinion ; and there- 
fore, as the society would not give up 
the point, a separation ensued, and 
every succeeding exhibition has been 
made at the room in Spring Gardens, 
The prodigious encouragement given 
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to it, and the applause bestowed on 
the several performances, by persons 
of the greatest taste and distinction, 
evidently shew what a prodigious pro- 
gress has been made in the arts, as 
well as what great expectations may 
be formed of what will probably be 
done by concurring incitements of 
applause and emulation, and the ef- 
fects of society,and concord. The 
success of the exhibition, and the har- 
mony which subsisted among the ex- 
hibitors,. naturally jed them to the 
thoughts of soliciting an establish- 
ment; and forming themselves. into a 
body: in consequence of which soli- 
citation, his Majesty was most gra- 
ciously pleased to grant them his 
royal charter, incorporating them by 
the name of the Society of Artists of 
Great Britain; which charter bears 
date the 26th day of January, 1765, 
and is the one of which I have given 
the preceding sketch.” 
[ To be concluded in our next.) 


POETRY, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 


THE WILD ROSE ; 


No spangling dewdrops gem 


On plucking one late in the Month of Thy fine elastic stem ; 


October. 
By James Montcomery. 


Hou last pale promise of the waning 
* year, 

Poor sickly Rose! what dest thou here? 

Why, frail flower! so late a comer, 

Hast thou slept away the summer? 

Since now, in autumn’s sullen reign, 

Wher every breeze 

Unrobes the trees, 

And-strews their annual garments on the 
X plain, 

Awaking from repose, 

Thy fairy lids unclose, 


= 


Feeble evanescent flower, 

Smile away thy sunless hour 5 
Every daisy, in my walk, 

Scorns thee from its humbler stalk ; 
Nothing but thy form discloses 

Thy descent from royal roses ; 

How thine ancestors would blush 
To behold thee on their bush, 
Drooping thy dejected head, 

Where their bolder blossoms spread, 
Withering in the frosty gale, 

Where their fragance fill’d the vale, 


Last and meanest of thy race, 
Void of beauty, colour, grace! 
No bee delighted sips 
Ambrosiafrom thy lips ; 


No living lustre glistens o’er thy bloom, 

Thy sprigs no verdant leaves adorn, 

Thy bosom breathes no exquisite perfume, 
But pale thy countenance as snow, . 
While, unconceal’d below, 

All naked glares the threatening thorn, . 


Around thy bell, o’er mildew’d leaves, 
His ample web a spider weayes ; 

A wily ruffian gaunt and grim, 

His labyrinthine tvils he spreads 

Pensile and light;—their glossy threads, 
Bestrew’d with many a wing and limb; 
‘Even in thy chalice he prepares 

His deadly poison and delusive snares. 


While I pause, a vagrant fly 
Giddily comes buzzing by ; : 
Round and round, on viewless wings, 
Lo! the insect wheels and sings ; 
Closely couch’d, the fiend discovers, 
Sets him with his sevenfold eyes, 
And while o’er the verge he hovers, 
Seems to fascinate his prize, 

As the snake’s magnetic glare 
Charms the flitting tribes of air, 
Till the dire enchantment draws 
Destined victims to his jaws. 


Now ’midst kindred corses mangled, 

On his feet alights the fly ; 2 

Ah! hefeels himself entangled, 

Hark! he pours a piteous cry. 
2Re2 
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Swift as Death’s own arrows dart, 
On his prey the spider springs, 
Wounds his side,—with dextrous art 
Winds the web about his wings ; 
Quick as he came, recoiling then, 
The villain vanishes into his den. 
The desperate fly perceives too late 
The hastening crisis of his fate ; 
Disaster crowds upon disaster, 

And every struggle to get free 

Snaps the hopes of liberty, 

And draws the knots of bondage faster. 


Again the spider glides along the line ; 
Hold, murderer! hold; the game is mine. 
—Captive! unwarn’d by danger, go, 
Frolic awhile in light and air ; 

Thy fate ’tis easy to foreshew, 
Preserved——to perish in a safer snare! 
Spider! thy worthless life I spare; 
Advice on thee ’twere vain to spend, 
Thy wicked ways thou wilt not mend,-- 
Then haste thee, spoiler, mend thy net ; 
Wiser than I 

Must be yon fiy, 

If he escapes thy trammels yet ; 

Most eagerly the trap is sought 

In which a fool has once,been caught. 


And thou, poor Rose! whose livid leaves 
expand, 

Cold to the sun, untempting to the hand, 

Bloom unadmired,—uninjured die ; 

Thine aspect, squalid and forlorn, 

Ensures thy peaceful dull decay ; 

Hadst thou with blushes hid thy thorn, 

Grown ‘sweet to sense and lovely to the 


eye, 
T might have pluck’d thy fluwer, 
Worn it an hour, 
“Then cast it, like a loathsome weed 
away.’’* 





* Otway’s Orphan, 
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VERSES to 4 ROBIN RED-BREAST, 


Who visits the Window of my Prison 
every Day. 


By THE SAME. 


Wy ELCOME, pretty little stranger! 
Welcome to my lone retreat! 
Here, secure from every danger, 
Hop about, and chirp, and eat. 
Robin !- how, I envy thee, 
Happy child of liberty! 


Now, though tyrant Winter, howling, 
Shakes the world with tempests round ; 
Heaven above with vapours scowling, 
Fyest imprisons all the ground ;— 
Robin! what are these to thee? 
Thou art blest with liberty. 
Though yon fair majestic river+ 
Mourns in solid icy chains ; 
Though yon flocks and cattle shiver, 
On the desolated plains ;— 
Robin! thou art gay and free, 
Happy in thy liberty. dl 
Hunger never shall distress thee, 
While my cates one crumb afford ; 
Colds nor cramps shall ne’er oppress thees 
Come and share my humble board. 
Robin! come and live with me, 
Live—yet still at liberty. 


Soon shall spring, in smiles and blushes, 
Steal upon the blooming year ; 
Then, amid the enamour’d bushes, 
Thy sweet song shall warble clear ;— 
Theo shall I too, join’d with thee, 
Swell the hymn of liberty: 


Should some rough unfeeling Dobbin, 
In this iron-hearted age, 
Seize thee on thy nest, my Robin! 
And confine thee in a cage, 
Then, poor pris’ner! think of me, 
Think—and sigh for liberty. 
Feb. 2, 1795. 





+ The Ouse. 
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With Notices respecting Men 
in Hand, 


N the 23d of November, with the 

Almanacks, will be published, 
in one elegantly-printed volume, a 
new work, entitled Time's Telescope, 
for the year 1814; containing, 1, A 
complete Guide to the Almanack; 2, 
Astronomical Occurrences in every 
Month, with a popular view of the 
Solar System; 3, The Naturalist’s Di- 
ary, explaining the various appear- 
ances in the animal and vegetable 
kingdgms;- and meteorological re- 


of Letters, Artists, and Works 


(Hc. (He. 


marks. A general introduction will 
be prefixed, illustrative of astronomi- 
cal and other terms _usually occurring 
in Almanacks. The work will be em- 
bellished with twelve interesting wood- 
cuts by Mr. Clennell, descriptive of 
the different months. 

Mr. Frend continues his annual 
work, entitled Evening Amusements, 
and the volume for 1814 will be pub- 
lished in the middle of this month. 
This work is dedicated to general in- 
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formation in astronomy, by pointing 
out the appearances in the heavens, 
for every night, of the moon, planets, 
and fixed stars, by which the common 
observer will, with ease, distinguish 
any object presented to him in the 
heavens, and mark its progress. Pre- 
fixed to the account of each month 
are general observations on astrono- 
my and subjects connected with this 
science; and in the volume for the 
ensuing year the generally received 
doctrine of attraction is examined, 
the existence of such a power called 
in question, and the motion of the 
heavenly bodies is attempted to be 
accounted for by the action of a con- 
stant impulse. 

The Editor of the Examiner is about 
to publish a new work, in verge, enti- 
tled, The Feast of the Poets, with a 
variety of additional Notes, and some 
other pieces in verse. This publica- 
tion will cottain critical notices of 
Crabbe, Rogers, Hayley, Scott, Camp- 
bell, Moore, Southey, Coleridge, 

~ Wordsworth, Byron, and others; to- 
gether with remarks on the present 
state of our versification, and on poets 
and poetry in general. 

Mrs. Taylor, of Gngar, will publish 
in the course of the ensuing month, 
a small volume, entitled, Maternal So- 
licitude for a Daughter's best Lnterests. 

M. de Michel, of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Berlin, intends to republish 
Cranach’s Stammbuch (Genealogy), 
composed of ten portraits of the most 
celebrated characters of the Reforma- 
tion. The original is on parchment, 
in possession of the Court of Berlin. 

M. Augustus Mathei is printing a 
new edition of Euripides,- collated 
with MSS. in the libraries of Florence, 
Turin, Augsburg, and Wolfenbuttel. 
To whiéh will be added some unedited 
Scholia, with unpublished notes of 
Valchnaer and other critics. 

Messrs. Louis Valeriani, and Urban 
Lampredi, of Florence, have under- 
taken 4 work that is to comprise all 
the Italian writers, quoted as authori- 
ties in the Dictionary of the Academy 
Della Crusca. 

In the press, Mr. Barker's Essay on 
the Respect paid to Old Age by the 
Egyptians, the Persians, the Greeks, 
and the Romans. 

Preparing for publication, by Dr. 
Bland, a Collection of Proverbs, chief- 
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ly taken from the Adagia of Erasmus, 
with explanations; and further illus- 
trated by corresponding examples from 
the French, Italian, Spanish, and Eng- 
lish languages. 


Proposals have been issued for pub- 


lishing by subscription,-a new edition 
of Sir W. Dugdale’s History of Em- 
banking and Draining, with a conti- 
nuation to the present time; accom- 
panied with maps, from records, ma- 
nuscripts, &c. &c. 


Mr. Singer has in the press, Ele- 


ments of Electricity and Electro-Che- 
mistry, being asynopsis of the existing 
state of electrical knowledge. 


Dr. Barton, of America, is engaged 


upon a Flora of the State of Virginia; 
a Prodromus of the States of New 
York and other provinces; and a Geo- 
graphy of American Shrubs. 


Mr. W. Dodsworth is preparing for 


the press, a Description of Salisbury 
Cathedral; including an account of 
its monuments, and biographical me- 
moirs of the bishops, in a quarto vo-« 
lume, with engravings. 


A most magnificent work has been 


lately published at Milan, entitled, 
* Storia della Simie,’ i. e. Natural His- 
tory of the Ape. The drawings by 
Jacob, engraved by Radaz, represent 
an individual of each species, with a 
description in Italian, and a German 
and French translation. It contains 
observations on the manners, disposi- 
tion, and food of these animals, with 
the various methods of catching them, 
and the use of their flesh in medicine. 
Embellished with nearly 100 plates. 


In the press, a Vindication of Uni- 
tarians and Unitarianism—two ser- 
mons, preached at Norwich, July 21st 
and 22d, on occasion of the establish- 
ment of the Eastern Unitarian Book 
Society. By Robert Aspland. 

Proposals have been issued for pub- 
lishing, Sermons on evangelical, devo- 
tional, and practical subjects; adapted 
to the promotion of Christian piety, 
family religion, and youthful virtue. 
By Joseph Lathrop, D.D. pastor of 
the First Church, in West Spring- 
field, North America. 

In the press, in one volume octavo, 
a New French Dictionary, or a Guide 
to the correct Pronunciation of the 
French Language. By W. Smith, 
Esq. M.A.; compiled from the Dic» 
tionaire de I’ Academie Francaise. 
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Professor Wedel Simonsen, of Co- 
Penhagen, is engaged in a work on the 
Crusades and’Pilgrimages undertaken 
by the Scandinavians in the middle 
Age, or since the Fall of the Roman 
Empire, 

A Translation of Juvenal, with 
Notes, &c. by Dr. Badham, isin great 
forwardness, and will appear in the 
course of the winter, in one vol. Svo. 

The, Rev. C. Bradley is engaged 
upon Eutropius, with English Notes, 
on the plan of Phedrus. 

The Rev. F. Wrangham is preparing 
for the press a new edition of the Pro- 
logomena of Walton, under the sanc- 
tion of the University of Cambridge. 

Mr. W. Humboldt, brother of the 
celebrated traveller, has undertaken a 
work on the Basque Nation and its 
Language; the first part is to contain 
observations as well on the Spanish as 
the French part of the Basques; the 
country, people, manners, and locali- 
ties; in the form of Travels. The 
second part is to contain an analysis 
of the language, with fragments of 
different ages, and a parallel of it with 
other analagous languages, &c. 

The College of Physicians, of Lon- 
don, have announced a fourth volume 
of the Transactions of their Society. 

Mr. Caulfield has completed a new 
edition of his Collection of Remark- 
able Characters, with a great addition 
of Portraits. He has also prepared 
for the press, the Twelfth Class of 
Grainger’s Biographical History. 

The Secret History of the Delicate 
Investigation; containing a narrative 
of the events which led to it, the evi- 
dence taken before the Lords Com- 
missioners, not mentioned in their 
report to thé king, and other evidence 
from the most authentic sources, on 
the same subject, is in the press. 

The Rev. Mr. Sayers, of Bristol, 
has in forwardness for publication, a 
History of that City and its Neigh- 
bourhood. 

The Rev. Mr. Blakeway is getting 
ready, for the press, a History of 
Shropshire. 

The following works will appear 
early in November: 

Memoirs of Goldoni, the celebrated 
Htalian dramatist; written by himself. 
Editions.in French and English, 2 vols, 
syo. 

Musical Biography, or Memoirs of 
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the Lives and Writings of the most 
eminent Musical Composers who have 
flourished during the last three cen- 
turies. 

A new novel, entitled, Amabel, or 
Memoirs of a Woman of Fashion, 4 
vols. frem the per of Mrs. Hervey, 
author of the Mourtray Family. 

Laura Valcheret, a tale for adoles- 
cence. 

A new Ttalian Class-Book, consist- 
ing of extracts from the most eminent 
Italian writers, in prose and verse. 
By M. Santagnello, author of a new 
and compendious Italian Grammar, 
an Italian Translation of Elisabeth, 
&c. &c. 

A sixth volume has appeared at 
Frankfort, of Leonbard’s Manual of 
Mineralogy, embellished with geolo- 
gical maps and drawings. Among the 
principal articles contained in the vo- 
lume, are some mineralogical obser- 
vations by M. Schultz, during a jour- 
ney to the mountain Des Geans in 
Siberia in 1802 and 1803; an expla- 
nation of the new systems of minera- 
logy of Werner and Tondi, the ana- 
lysis of two varieties of porous stones, 
and a singular variety of granite, 
found in Saxony. 

The Royal Society of Norway has 
published, at Copenhagen, the three 
first volumes of Historical and Philo- 
sophical Memoirs, by the various 
members of that learned body. 

M. Rudolphi bas recently publish- 
ed, at Berlin, a Collection of Memoirs 
on Natural History in general, and 
Anthropology. This volume is pre- 
ceded by a life of Dr. Pallas, contain- 
ing a notice of his last work, Flora 
Rossica, still unpublished. These 
Memoirs contain, Ist, a new system 
of the division of animals by the nerves 
and brain; 2d, the relations of beauty 
between the two sexes, and on the 
multiplication of organised bodies 
upon the earth, combating the opi- 
nion of Linneus, that men, animals, 
and plants issued from one and the 
same country to spread themselves 
over the surface of the earth. 


Arts, Sciences, &c. 


Method of increasing Carp.—A gene 
tleman writes, that those persons who 
will be at the trouble of raking the 
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mud round the outside of their ponds 
about April when the waters are low, 
and sow some hay seeds therein, in 
the winter, when flooded, the produce 
will afford excellent food for the carp 
and render them very fat. 

Professor Benzelius, of Stockholm, 
has announced that he has satisfied 
himself, that azote is a compound of 
of 44.6 of an unknown inflammable 
gas, and 55.4 of oxygen gas. 

The specimens which some time ago 
we stated to have been picked up on 
the beach between Beachy Head and 
Brighton, supposed to consist of pure 
alumina, bave now been ascertained 
to be composed of a subsulphate of 
alumina, very convenient for supply- 
ing any alum manufactory in that 
neighbourhood. 

Saving Mode of cutting Caulifowers. 
—Instead of cutting off the whole 
heads, leave part on, of the size of a 
gooseberry, and all the leaves; then 
second and even third heads will be 
formed; and thus cauliflowers may 
be eaten for two or three months: 
whereas at present, by cutting the 
heads completely off, the beds of cau- 
liflowers are gone in two or three 
weeks, 

Method of preserving Asparagus for 
Winter.—This should be cut about 
Midsummer-day, carefully washed, 
and well dried with a linen cloth, so 
that no sand or earth is left upon 
itt. Then some flour, perfectly dry, 
must be mixed with one-sixth part of 
salt, dried and pulverised; and with 
this mixture each head of asparagus 
must be separately sprinkled, observ- 
ing that the end where it is cut must 
be entirely covered. The heads must 
then be tied up in bundles of fifty 
each, according to their size, with 
brass, which does not cut like thread 
or packthread; these bundles must 
then be sprinkled with salt or flour, 
and each be separately enveloped in a 
paste made of brown flour, which 
must be well kneaded, and rolled out 
to about the thickness of a knife: they 
must then be completely enveloped 
in the paste, and left in the sun to dry, 
taking care that the paste does not 
give way in any part and admit the 
air. They must afterwards be ranged 
In a small cask or stone jar, and melt- 
ed fat be poured upon them. This 
vessel must be kept in a dry cellar, 
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and in winter the asparagus may be 
taken out as it is wanted, and then the 
heads of it must be soaked in water an 
hour before they are cooked, and 
treated just the same as when they 
are fresh cut in spring. 

Temporary Scaffold for saving Lives, 
Expense, &c.—The Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce, have voted a 
silver medal to Mr. Joseph Davis, of 
Catherine-street, Strand. ‘* Having,” 
he says, “to repair and beautify the 
front of his house, called the Minor 
Theatre, he invented a machine an- 
swering such purposes better thana 
scaffold; this is twenty-six feet long, 
and cost Qi. 10s.; the timber alone 
worth near 2]. These machines may 
be made thirty-six feet long, or joined 
to any length; when not in use it may 
be folded up and put by as a common 
ladder. For this scaffold there is no 
occasion to break up the pavement, 
or to give the least interruption to 
passengers in the street. In fact, this 
simple and effective contrivance con- 
sists of nothing more than a couple of 
planks, to which two others are nailed, 
forming a sort of trough on which the 
workmen stand; which is suspended 
at any beight at pleasure. In the top 
cross pieces of these frames two pul- 
lies are fitted, and round these the 
ropes by which the scatfold is suspend- 
ed are passed; and the ends of these 
ropes are made fast to two beams, 
which project out of the upper win- 
dows; or they may be fixed over the 
parapet. Two single pulley-blocks 
are also suspended from these poles, 
which passing under pullies, come 
down to the machine and are made 
fast to any convenient part of it: 
therefore, by drawing these ropes, the 
workmen can with the greatest ease 
raise or depress the suspended scaf- 
fold to any place where it is wanted 
for work.” 

Dr. Delaroche has been honoured 
with the prize conferred by the French 
National Institute, for some very im- 
portant experiments, by which he has 
ascertained the specific heat of the 
different gasecus bodies existing in 
nature, and from which it would ap- 
pear that the celebrated theories of 
Lavoisier on Cumbustion, and of 
Crawford on Animal Heat, have been 
founded upon erroneous data. 
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An immense galvanic battery has 
been lately constructed for Mr. Chil- 
dren, of Tonbridge. It consists of 
twenty pairs of copper and zinc plates, 
and each pair is iuclosed in a separate 
wooden cell, each plate being in length 
about six feet, and in breadth two feet 
eight inches. It is of course possessed 
of enormous power, and will no doubt 
afford us many interesting facts. 

M. Denon has enriched the Museum 
Napoleon with some valuable Spanish 
and Italian paintings of the more early 
masters. Among them is the martyr- 
dom of St. Stephen, by Julio Romano, 
and several by Cimabua, who is re- 
garded at Florence as the restorer of 
the art. 

In Sweden and Denmark the leaves 
of the potatoe, dried in a particular 
way, have been recommended as a 
substitute for ordinary tobacco. The 
Danish gazettes recommend it very 
strongly. 

A Method of boiling Silk.—This con- 
sists in substituting acids for soap. 
Boiling water is poured inte a wooden 
vessel, and a little vitriolic acid is 
added until the water has an acidulated 
taste similar to vinegar. The silk is 
soaked in this for some hours, or until 
the liquid is cold; it is then washed 
in water, and afterwards passed thro’ 
warm soap suds. In this operation 
the silk loses ouly four per cent. of its 
weight, instead of twenty-five. The 
raw white silk readily receives any 
kind of dye, and there is no occasion 
to expose the yellow to the sun for 
several days. 

A new Filter for purifying Water.— 
This, in France, is done by simply 
causing the water to pass through ca- 
pillary tubes, which are formed of 
half worn-out calico. We know that 
a ribband, which soaks in a vessel and 
hangs on the outside, soon serves as a 
conductor to the liquor, which filters 
and runs out till the vessel is nearly 
empty. M. Alexander has applied 
this experiment in natural philosophy 
to purify, in the large way, the waters 
of the Garonne; and the Medical So- 
ciety have made a favourable report 
of it. 

Cesarian Kale.—The new vegetable 
of this name is getting into cultiva- 
tion. During severe frosts, when 
other green fodder for cattle cannot 
‘be had, this plant, growing foyr or 
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five feet high, and its natural hardi- 
ness, will viéld abundant and succes- 
sive supplies. Early in the spring it 
produces vast numbers of laige deli- 
cious sprouts for the table, equal in 
sweetness to asparagus, and like every 
other new thing of the kind, it is 
asserted of this, that cows being fed 
upon it, will give a greater quantity 
of milk with butter of a richer flavour 
than when fed on any other vegetable. 

A Roman altar was lately dug up 
on the scite of Hadrian's wall, on Mr. 
Law's estate near Carlisle, on which, 
according to an English translation, 
there was the following inscription: 
** Marius, centurion of the first Alian 
Legion, stationed at the wall, bas grate- 
fully erected this to the God Mars, the 
Deity of the place.” Another altar, 
recently found near the same place, 
has inscribed, ‘‘ The Emperor Dio- 
cletian, pious, prosperous, and august, 
commanded this to be erected by the 
first number of the Cavalry of the 
Roman Allies.” On another stone is 
inscribed, ** The Century of Cassius 
Priscus.” 

It has been decided by the Judge at” 
the late Carlisle assizes, that the cler- 
gy have no right to tythes from land 
which has been inclosed from a com- 
mon or forest until after it has been 
so inclosed seven years, excepting iv 
any case whereiu the land did not re- 
quire ploughing more than once in 
the first year. 

Highgate Archway, through which 
the new road has its coyrse, is 36 feet 
high, and half as much in width. It 
is formed of stone flanked with sub- 
stantial brickwork, and surmounted 
by three semi-arches, carrying a bridge 
wide enough for two carriages abreast. 
Hornsey-lane, an ancient cross-road, 
is continued over this bridge, (for 
which alone the Archway has been 
constructed), while the new~ road 
passes underneath at the depth of 
about sixty feet. From the top of the 
bridge, which is formed with an ele- 
gant balustrade of stone and compo- 
sition, the spectator embraces a de- 
lightful view over the surrounding 
country and the city of Londch; the 
cathedral of St. Paul forming a very 
striking feature in the landscape. The 
foundation stone of the Archway was 
laid by Edward Smith, Esq. on the 
Sist of October, 1812, as is recorded 
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on a brass plate affixed at the southern 
entrance. The work being dedicated 
to his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, the following inscription is in- 
tended to be cut in large characters 
over the south entrance to the Arch- 
way: **Geo. Aug. Fre. Walliz, P. R. 
Regis Sceptra Gerenti.” When the 
enlivening hand of nature shall, in the 
couise of one or two summers, have 
thrown a little verdure over the im- 
mense mounds of earth raised on each 
side of this road, the fout ensemble will 
present one of the most pleasing ob- 
jects in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
Yet the ground saved in travelling is 
not much above an hundred yards; 
there is, however, a considerable tho’ 
a gradual rise in the road, and the 
tolls demanded, (4d. for every horse 
drawing, 3d. for each saddle horse, 
and td. for every foot passenger, to 
be‘paid both going and coming) is cer- 
tainly a full equivalent for all the ac- 
commodation thus afforded to the 
public. 

The following account of Denmark 
is taken from an intelligent gentleman 
who resided in Copenhagen from De- 
cember to June last:— 

** Copenhagen to this day exhibits 
in nearly every street the horrible ef- 
fects of the English bombardment. 
The principal royal palace, built on a 
large scale, still remains a heap of 
ruins. One of the largest churches 
continues also in ruins, as well as many 
buildings and short streets near it. 
From 1000 to 1200 of the inhabitants 
were killed, besides others wounded 
in proportion; and many delicate fe- 
males died afterwards in consequence 
of the terror they suffered. As the 
Danish troops were at the very time 
opposed to the French in Holstein, 
there were no regular troops in Co- 
penhagen; and the defence was made 
by volunteer inhabitants and the ca- 
dets of the marine and military schools. 
So much, however, is the prosperity of 
Denmark identified with the friend- 
ship of England, that although the 
rage of the people was great during 
several years, yet an Englishman may 
now walk through the streets of Co- 
penhagen without molestation, and 
may calculate on being well received 
in the families of the higher classes. 
The English soldiery behaved well to 
the people of the country, and ap- 
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peared to feel the nature of the service 
in which they were engaged. 

** It appeared from much observa- 
tion and conversation, that, at this 
moment particularly, no point of eti- 
quette ought to prevent Britain from 
making an ally of Denmark. In com- 
parison, the Danes, particularly of 
the upper class, are far more active 
than the Swedes, and possess a much 
higher degree of public spirit, with- 
out their characteristic duplicity, 
which occasions the Swedes in Den- 
mark to be called the modern Cartha- 
ginians. The geographical position 
of Copenhagen gives it a commercial 
command of the whole Baltic, which 
is not enjoyed by any part of Sweden, 
and the Danes possess all the facilities 
and connections necessary to the suc- 
cess of trade. 

“ Agriculture in Zealand is in an 
improved and flourishing condition, 
particularly in comparison with Swe- 
den, owing chiefly to the smallness of 
the farms. The circulating medium 
is paper, with some copper. From 60 
to 80 paper dollars are exchanged for 
ap English pound sterling, and labour 
per day is worth five or six of such 
paper dollars. In Copenhagen pro- 
visions are plentiful. Meat is two 
paper dollars, or about 9d. sterling 
per lb. Merchants live in good style, 
and the nobility in a splendid styie, 
because, as there are no assessed taxes, 
horses and carriages are kept at little 
expense. 

** The present king is popular, and 
mixes familiarly with the people, par- 
ticularly in Copenhagen, where he 
walks almost daily through the streets 
with his eldest daughter. His resent- 
ment against England, excited by the 
bombardment, continued immoveable 
for several yeais, but it is believed 
that in the present spring he was 
heartily disposed to enter into ami- 
cable arrangements. His private cha- 
racter is irreproachable, and he makes 
an excellent sovereign. Prince Chris- 
tian, the heir apparent, and nephew 
of the king, now about 26 years of 
age, is very popular. Of this prince, 
it is true, as reported in the French 
papers, that in May last he crossed 
from Jutland to Norway, babited as a 
sailor, in an open boat, which, for 
better disguise, was navigated by a 
Swedish pilot. 
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“ In regard to the concessions re- 
quired to be made by Denmark to 
England and Sweden, as the king is 
bound by his coronation oath, and by 
the constitutions of his kingdoms, not 
to alienate any territory which he 
holds in right of the crown, so the 
voluntary cession of Norway is im- 
possible; -and, as Bernadotte is the 
avowed public enemy of Denmark, it 
is also wholly out of the question that 
25,000 Danes, as required by the Eng- 
lish ministry, should be placed under 
his immediate command. 

** During the ‘Cossack Hurrah!’ 
the Danes rejoiced at the retreat of 
the French armies, as likely to lead to 
arrangements among the powers of 
the Baltic and Great Britain, which 
would open the ports and: restore com- 
mercial intercourse. The reception 
and return of Count Bernstorff chang- 
ed their political predilections, and 
they are now attached to France, more 
however by necessity than by inclina- 
tion. 
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“The Danish army amounts to 
about 80,000 men, besides local corps, 
of whom from 8 to 10,000 are superior 
cavalry. The whole of their military 
establishment is superior to that of 
Sweden. New ships of war are build- 
ing, and they have many gun-boats, 
The Danish seamen, lent to France, 
returned weil clothed and in high spi- 
rits, declaring that while in the French 
service they were well fed and paid. 

“ The prime minister, Count 
Schimnelmann, is the son of a former 
minister, a man of the most honour- 
able character, and of large fortune; 
of whom it deserves to be recorded, 
for example’s sake, that he receives 
no salary from the public for his ser- 
vices. The minister for foreign af- 
fairs is M. Rosencratz, also a very ho- 
nourable man, and supposed to be 
well inclined to the interests of Great 
Britain. 

“* The English, French, and Ger- 
man papers, Magazines, &c. are gene- 
rally read in Copenhagen.” 





Henry James Pye, Esy. 


HIS gentleman, the late poet- 
laureat, recently died at Pinner. 
He was formerly member for the coun- 
ty of Berks, and for some years one of 
the police magistrates for Westmin- 
ster. The family of Mr. Pye came 
into England with the Conqueror, 
and settled at a place called the Meerd, 
in Herefordshire. His great-great- 
grandfather was auditor of the Exche- 
quer to James I. and by virtue of that 
office, paid the salary of the poet- 
laureat, as appears from the subse- 
quent verses of Ben Jonson :— 
Father John Burges, 
Necessity urges, 
My mournful ery 
To Sir Robert Pye ; 
And that he would venture 
To send my debenture. 
Tell him, his Ben 
Knew the time when 
He loved the Muses, 
Tho’ now he refuses, 
To take apprehension 
Of a year’s pension. 
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His son, Sir Robert Pye, a knight 
also, married Ann, the eldest daughter 
of John Hampden, the patriot, of whom 


the late poet-laureat was consequently 
the representative by the female line. 
The Jast mate heir left the estate in 
Herefordshire and the name to the 
Trevors, descended from the second 
daughter: but Sir Robert Pye pur- 
chased Farringdon in Berkshire, which 
county he twice represented in Parlia- 
ment. 


Our author's father, who oc¢casion- 
ally resided there, was elected no less 
than five times, without opposition, 
for the same county; the poet himself 
was, however, born in London, in the 
memorable year 1745. He was edu- 
cated at home under a private tutor, 
until be had attained the age of seven- 
teen, when he entered a gentleman 
commoner of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, where he continued four years, 
and had the honorary degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts conferred on him; at the 
installation of Lord North, in 1772, 
he was also created Doctor of Laws. 
His father died within ten days after 
he came of age, and Mr. Pye married 
the same year, and lived chiefly in the 
country, making only occasjonal visits 
for a few weeks to London, dividing 
his time between his studies, the du- 
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ties of a magistrate, and the diversions 
of the field, of which he was remark- 
ably fond. In 1784 it was his fortune 
to be chosen member for Berkshire, 
but the numberless expenses attend- 
ing such a situation, and the contest 
to obtain it, reduced him to the harsh 
yet necessary measure of selling his 
paternal estate. In 1790 Mr. Pye was 
appointed to succeed his ingenious 
friend, Tom Warton, as poét-laureat ; 
and in 1792 he was nominated one of 
the magistrates for Westminster, un- 
der the police-act; in both of which 
situations he conducted himself with 
honour and ability. 

From his earliest days Mr. Pye was 
devoted to reading. When he was 
about ten years old, his father put 
Pope's Homer into his hand; the rap- 
ture which he received from this ex- 
quisite paraphrase of the Grecian bard 
was never to be forgotten, and it com- 
pletely fixed hima rhymer for life, as 
he has pleasantly expressed it. To 
this early love of reading Mr. Pye was 
indebted for the various learning he 
possessed. His tutor, though an ex- 
cellent Latinist, anda strict gramma- 
rian, is reported to have possessed no 
tincture of taste whatever, and to 
have known little or hothing of Greek, 
Luckily his fomdness for poetry was 
not accompanied by an attachinent to 
the common trash of novels; his lei- 
sure hours were occupied with his- 
tory, geography, and general Jitera- 
ture. His tutor continued to teach 
him the Westminster Greek gram- 
mar, and conducted him through the 
Greek Testament. The year prece- 
ding this he went to Oxford, and is 
known to have expressed his fears lest 
he should appear deficient in Greek; 
to obviate which, he persuaded a per- 
son well: versed in that language to 
assist him in his studies, and with him 
the subject of these memoirs went 
through Homer, and part of Xeno- 
phon, with public credit aud private 
satisfaction. At Magdalen College 
he was under the care of Dr. Richard 
Scroup; but having no home at the 
university, and finding no pleasure jn 
hunting on raw-boned Oxford hacks, 
he made acquaintance with the Par- 
hassian steed, and passed the whole of 
his time between study and convivi- 
ality. In his person and dress, he was 
uncommonly attached ta the fashions 
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which some persons deemed rather 
antiquated. 

Mr. Pye has given to the public, 
who have duly appreciated them, 
many compositions, both in prose and 
verse, even before he went to the uni- 
versity. The first piece to which he 
put his name, was a collection of ele- 
gies. The following is, we believe, a 
correct list of his publications, in the 
order of succession in which they ap- 
peared: 

1. Elegies. 

2. The Triumph of Fashion. 

8. Farringdon Hill; a charming 
production. 

4. Six Olympic Odes of Pindar. 

5. Progress of Refinement; which 
has been deemed excellent. 

6. Shooting. 

7. Two octavo volumes of Poems, 
comprising the following subjects :— 
Amusement—Siege of Meaux, a tra- 
gedy—Naucratia, a peem—Elegies of 
Tyrtaus—Adelaide, a tragedy, acted 
at Drury-lane—A volume of Sketches, 
on various subjects—The Lnquisitor, a 
tragedy; written in conjunction with 
James Petite Andrews, Esq. never 
acted—Translation of XKenophon’s 
Defence of the Athenian Democracy ; 
with. notes—Alfred, an epic poeem— 
and Poems written in the vicinity of 
Stoke-park, in 1801. 

Proposals to re-publish the whole of 
which, in an elegant uniform edition, 
were lately circulated among the au- 
thor’s friends. 


The succession of English poets to 
the laurel is accurately stated in the 
following list: 

1. John Skelton, hy some called, 
but believed not to have been, poet- 
laureat, died in 1529. 

2. Edmund Spenser, who died. in 
1598-9. 

3. Samuel Daniel, P. L. 1598-9, 
died in 1619, aged 57. 

4. Ben Jonson, P. L. 1619, died in 
1637, aged 63. 

5. Sir W. Davenant, P.L. 1637, died 
in 1668, aged 63 

6. John Dryden, P.L. 1668, dise 
missed, as being a papist, in 1688. 

7. T. Shadwell, P. L. 1688, died in 
1692, aged 52. 

8. Nahum Tate, P.L. 1692, died in 
1715. ; 
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9. N. Rowe, P.L. 1716, died in Dec. 
1718, aged 45. 

10. L. Eusden, P.L. 1718, died in 
Sept. 1730. 

11. C. Cibber, P. L. 1730, died in 
1757, aged 87. 
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12. W. Whitehead, P.L. 1757, died 
in April 1785. 

13. T. Warton, P.L. 1785, died in 
May 1790. 

14. H. J. Pye, P.L. 1790, died in 
August 1813. 

And 15. R. Southey, P. L. 1813. 


THEATRICAL RECORDER. 


Covent GarpEN THEATRE. 


FTPHE following is a sketch of the 

principal alterations and embel- 
lishments at this theatre. The prosce- 
nium has been widened one foot on 
each side, by putting back the pilas- 
ters, which are now of Brocatelli Scag- 
hota. From them springs an elliptical 
arch, the centre of which rises to the 
height of the ceiling, the whole form- 
ing a species of cove. It is divided 
into compartments by burnished gold 
mouldings, and stiles, with wreaths of 
oak and the double rose of England. 
The thistle and shamrock in gold are 
likewise introduced. In the centre of 
each compariment is a silver branch 
of palm; all these ornaments are 
carved in bas relief. The king's arms 


are placed upon the entablature in the 
centre below the arch; they are carved 
in alto relievo, and gilt. 

The ceiling is made flat, and sup- 
ported by pillars on each side; it is 
divided into compartments, coloured 
and enriched in a manner correspond- 


ing with the rest of the house. A 
triple fret of oak foliage, gilt, is car- 
ried round the pit tier. The dress- 
boxes have an additional row of seats 
in the front; the basket-boxes are, 
consequently, diminished, and thrown 
back. Askreen, to prevent the draught 
of air, has been made on each side. 
The ornament in the first circle of 
boxes consists of wreaths of oak encir- 
cling the red and white rose. On thie 
second circle is introduced the thistle 
in octagon pannels, with sprigs of oak 
in the spandrils; and on the third 
circle is the shamrock empannelled by 
closely-woven laurel, and having sprigs 
of oak asin the circle below. These 
chaste and classical ornaments are 
carved in bas relief, and gilt, and are 
laid ona ground of light stone colour. 
They continue throughout each circle, 
separated only by small gilt pilasters, 
on which gre carved a lion’s head over 
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a branch of palm, silvered on a pan- 
nel of laurel foliage. These carry the 
columns supporting each circle, which 
are of burnished silver. The hori- 
zontal mouldings on each circle are 
richly carved and gilt. The cushions 
and seats are scarlet, and the backs of 
the boxes are painted with arich rose- 
coloured red. 

The two-shilling gallery has been 
enlarged and heightened, and a most 
perfect view of the stage is now ob- 
tained by the spectators in the last 
row of seats. A rich ornament, with 
the lion’s head, and sprigs of oak, is 
continued round the circle of the 
upper gallery. A new drop scene re- 
presents a grand national square, sur- 
rounded by the statues of naval and 
military officers, with characteristic 
basso reliecos. ‘The standards taken 
from the foe are seen suspended be- 
tween the pillars of an open colonnade. 
—A triumphal arch opens into the 
square, in the centre of which is a 
most magnificent structure, encircled 
also with basso-relievos: and on a pe- 
destal at the top of the dome stand 
three statues, representing the sister 
kingdoms pointing to their heroes and 
their trophies of victory. 

The ventilator, which is the cap of 
the ceiling, is made upon an entire 
new principle. Instead of coming 
down and forming a dark gap, as it 
did formerly, it is now level with the 
rest of the ceiling, and can be opened 
and shut at pleasure, according to the 
The whole 
forms an Union shield, the centre of 
which is the rose of England encircled 
with the fleur-de-lis, and the other 
national ornaments are picked in with 
the Union colours. 


Several new performers have been 
introduced at this theatre this season: 
Miss Rennell, Miss Matthews, Mrs. 
Faucit, and Mrs. M‘Gibbon, a daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. Wm. Woodfall, the 
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printer, of great memory, whom all the 
older members of the House of Com- 
mons remember: also, Mr. Conway 
from the Dublin theatre, Mr. Terry, 
and Mr. Vining. 


The Miller and his Men. 


On the @ist inst, this new piece, 
called a melo-drama, was performed. 
The incidents of it arise from the 
principal character carrying on the 
double trade of a miller and a captain 
of banditti, the members of which also 
act as the miller’s men. The story is 
well managed, and the interest power- 
fully kept up to the conclusion of the 
drama. Probability in a piece of this 
kind is, of course, out of the question; 
every thing is sacrificed to stage effect, 
and undoubtedly in keeping alive the 
interest of the audience, and exciting 
a strong interest in the denouement, it 
was eminently successful, although 
there was nothing very new in the 
combination of the incidents. A ban- 
ditti, a cave, and a forest, have been 
often enough in requisition to eke out 
the incidents of a spectacle drama, 
but the miller, who appeared at first 
to be merely a miller, proving to be 
also a captain of the banditti, and by 
their means carrying on several daring 
enterprises, whilst he masked himself 
under his former trade, took the au- 
dience by surprise, and excited an 
anxious expectation to know the re- 
sult, At the conclusion, when the 
mill, with the banditti in it, was set 
on fire by means of a train, and which 
certainly presented a grand spectacle, 
very adroitly managed, the audience 
testified their approbation by repeated 
brayos and unanimous applause. 


Drury Lane THEATRE. 
Godolphin, or The Lion of the North. 


The story of this piece is very short: 
Godolphin, a noted warrior, is called 


from the North, to rescue Victoria 
from the grasp of Baldwin, without 
knowing that she is his former be- 
trothed and adored mistress, who had 
been married against her will toa Baron 
whom Baldwin had slain. Godolphin 
is himself taken prisoner, and brought 
into the castle, where he meets Victo- 
ria. Baldwin offers to save his life, 
provided Victoria shall consent to 
marry him. She.agrees, upon condi- 
tion of his being liberated, and that 
he shall send back a pledge to prove 
to her that he is free. She gives him 
a case, in which she desires him to 
send back a dagger, with which she 
may, in the last extremity, save her- 
self from the detested sacrifice. In the 
mean time, Godolphin’s friends find 
their way through a subterraneous 
passage into his dungeon, and save 
him, just in time for him to take the 
place of Baldwin at the altar; and the 
piece concludes with his marriage 
with Victoria, and the death or cap- 
tivity of his rival. 


This operatic drama, as it is called, 
possesses all the pompous inanity—all 
the gloomy imagery of the German 
school, without its interest, or origi- 
nality of idea. Its dialogue is uni- 
formly heavy, and wearisome from its 
length. Bannister has some poor at- 
tempts at wit given him, but they have 
about as much pretensions to that 
epithet, as Mr. Raymond’s long and 
dull declamations have to loftiness of 
thought or tenderness of expression. 
It was impossible to laugh at the one, 
or to feel the least of sympathy at the 
dolorous exclamations of the other.— 
The music is well suited to the dia- 
logue and incidents. On the whole, 
this is a wretched production; and it 
reflects much on the discrimination 
and good sense of the managers of this 
house to lavish so much ‘money in 
bringing out such a piece. They 
have, however, very prudently witk- 
drawn it. 
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pears to be fast falling into a state of 
indifference, from which she is seldom 
relieved even by a brilliant speech, 
That made by the Empress to the se- 
nate on Thursday the 7th instant, is 
scarcely an exception to this remark, 


FRANCE 
S now becoming almost as unlike 
what France has been, as ima- 
gination can easily conceive. With 
fresh difficulties, and threatened with 
hew enemies on every side, she ap- 
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After the arch-chancellor of the em- 
pire had laid before that body the do- 
cuments relative to the war with Aus- 
tria and Sweden, which, he said, had 
only been delayed by unforeseen ac- 
cidents, the usual forms being. ob- 
served, the Empress ascended the 
throne and delivered the following 
address :— 


** Senators,—The principal powers 
of Europe, indignant at the preten 
sions of England, had, last year, united 
their armies to ours, to obtain the 
yeace of the world, and the re-esta- 

lishment of the rights of all nations. 
—By the first chances of the war the 
slumbering passions were awakened : 
England and Russia drew in Prussia 
and Austria to join in their cause. 
Our enemies wished to destroy our 
allies, to panish them for their fide- 
lity. They wished to carry the war 
into the bosom of our beautiful coun- 
try, torevenge the triumphs which led 
our victorious eagles into the midst of 
their states. 1 know better than any 
one what our people will have to dread, 
if they ever suffer themselves to be 
conquered. Before I ascended the 
throne, to which I have been called 
by the choice of my august spouse, and 
the will of my father, I had the great- 
est opinion of the courage and energy 
of this great people. This opinion 
has been every day increased by all 
that I have seen pass under my eyes. 
Acquainted for four years past with 
the most intimate thoughts of my 
spouse, I know with what sentiments 
he would be agitated on a degraded 
throne, and under a crown without 
glory. Frenchmen! your emperor, 
your country, and your honour, call 
you.” 

The Prince Arch-chancellor having 
taken the orders of the Empress, he 
gave the word, in the name of her 
Majesty, to Count Regnaud, one of 
two orators of the Council of State, 
who presented to the senate a projet 
of a Senatus Consultum, after having 
explained the motives of it. It has for 
its ubject a levy of 280,000 men, of 
which 120,000 are to be of the classes 
of 1814, and the preceding years, in 
the departments which have not con- 
tributed to the last levy of 30,000 
men; and 160,000 on the conscription 
of 1815. 
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The French papers of the 9th con- 
tained only some reports of new ad- 
vantages gained over the Swedes on 
the banks of the Elbe, whom the 
prince of Moskwa, it was said, had 
compelled in some places to repass 
the Kibe, and to destroy their brides, 
On the 3d, the emperor was still at 
Dresden in good health: Bertbicralso 
was said to be in a state of recovery 
from his fever. The season was said 
to be very fine, and the enemy on the 
3d still acting upon the defensive in 
Bohemia. 

But the details of these operations 
are mere trifles in comparison with the 
spirit which directs them. To us it 
appears that the spirit of the French 
people is no longer in the hands of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. There is a pe- 
riod beyond which buman exertion 
cannot pass, and the French people 
appaientiy have now arrived at it. 
The waxen wings of Icarus in the 
fable were melted in consequence of 
his approaching too near the sun; but 
Bonaparte has cegsed tosoar by running 
to the other extreme, in approaching 
too near the frozen regions! If this 
Was a great error, his endeavour to re- 
pair that error is still greater. It may 
therefore be true that the French sol- 
diery, weary of his projects, now call 
this a coffee and sugar war.—lt has 
been doubted whether he could raise 
the 280,000 men called for by the late 
conscription. It will, if raised, be a 
large body ; but what then, it will be 
a body without a soul. A protracted 
war, as the present Is now likely to be, 
will not suit with the genius of the 
French people; and the soldier who 
has been used to carry victory by his 
natural impetuosity, will not long 
brook defeat, or remain the siave of a 
cold calculating policy, the object of 
which becomes every day more hope- 
less. To Napoleon, even the silence 
of the French people is poitentous; 
it resembles that unusual calm which 
precedes a storm or an earthquake. 
Even now, as it were, he treads upon 
a volcano, which may be expected 
every moment to open only to swallow 
him up. Todrop all figure, half of 
Europe are now in arms to support 
the liberty of carrying on trade and 
commerce in their own way, and the . 
French people, who have so long sup- 
ported their emperor, now begin ta 
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look upon his views as extravagant, 
and of course to leave him to the 
effects of bis own temerity, while they 
provide for their own. safety. And 
this falling off, without some extraor- 
dinary intervention, must be in a 
much greater proportion the case 
among his allies. 

But though well in health at Dres- 
den on the 3d, the French emperor, 
it seems, soon found himstlf at least 
ill at ease there; for on the 7th, he 
again quitted that city to proceed 
towards Leipsic, which has become 
the scene of important operations, 
even the churches being crowded with 
troops. Between Jena and Magde- 
burg, we are informed the French 
have now 150,000 men; and that Ou- 
dinot only remains with 16,000 men 
to cover Dresden on the right of the 
Elbe. Thus Napoleon seems com- 
pelled to come forward and meet the 
Crown Prince of Sweden in person. 
No doubt he will not leave any means 
untried of exciting all the energy that 
French valour may be capable of.— 
If successful, though he may not 
eventually be able to crush the host 
of enemies every where rising up 
ayainst him, he may probably suspend 
the fall of his dynasty: at least, he 
will meet his fate with his usual 
bravery ; and should he perish, it will 
probably be admitted, that he fell 
with his equals. [nthe meanwhile, 
to put a good face upon things at 
home, a decree has been passed, just 
as if affairs were in the highest degree 
promising :—this is nothing less than 
a declaration that France will never 
make peace with Sweden, till Sweden 
has renounced possession of the island 
of Gaudaloupe!! ! 


AUSTRIA. 


The first of these powers by her late 
conduct has justly entitled herself to 
the notice of the world and of Europe 
in particular. This is the fifth time 
she kas been at war with France, and 
the steps which Jed to it being im- 
partially detailed in a report by the 
French minister of foreign affairs, we 
shall, lay the substance of. it beforg 
our readers. By way of contrasting 
the former conduct of Austria with 
the latter, he says, the first war of 
Austriaagainst France began in 1792, 
lasted six yeays, and was terminated 
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French army was then master of Hols 
land, Flanders, the banks of the Rhine, 
the Italian provinces belonging to 
Austria, and upon the heights ‘of 
Sumeringberg, a short distance from 
Vienna, which the court had already 
abandoned. The treaty of Leoben 
followed. Before fifteen months had 
passed, and whilst a French army was 
upon the Nile, Austria again flew to 
arms; this next war lasted two years, 
and was put an end to by the treaty 
of Luneville: the French armies were 
then upon the Saave and at Leoben, 
where the first Austrian war was ter- 
minated. After this, in 1805, Austria 
coalesced with England and Russia, 
and the Austrian armies marched 
against Bavaria. The French army, 
however, was quickly master of Vienna 
and three-fourths of the monarchy, 
and the treaty of Presburg was signed 
in the capital of Hungary. This third 
Austrian war lasted only three months; 
and it finished like the third Punic 
war, by the taking of the capital. 
Four years after this, in 1809, when 
the French emperor was in Spain, 
Austria placing her confidence in the 
immense armaments she had been so 
long in preparing, having 400,000 
men under arms, seeing no army 
which was able to prevent her from 
arriving almost on the banks of the 
Rhine, did not examine whether a 
new war would be just; she only cal- 
culated the chances of it; she believed 
success certain, and again invaded Ba- 
varia. In three months the French 
army carried its conquests into Hun- 
gary and Moravia; occupied Vienna 
-a second time, and yet consented to 
sign the treaty of Vienna, when it is 
observed that, in fine, the cabinet of 
Vienna seemed to understand its real 
interests, to think of repairing its losses, 
and healing the wounds the paper 
money had received, and of founding 
the prosperity of the state upon a wise 
policy and a lasting peace. It dis- 
banded its army; and the wants of the 
interior organization fixed all its at- 
tention. 

War, however, between France and 
Russia becoming imminent, Austria 
outstripped and even anticipated the 
wishes of France by proposing an al- 
liance with her. A treaty between 
France and Austria was accordingly 
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signed on the @4th of March, 1812; 
an Austrian army marched with the 
French army, and Austrian blood 
flowed in the battles against the Rus- 
sians. But even the alliance, the 
French minister seemed at length to 
find out, was not the result ofa system, 
but the effect of circumstances ; for, 
as so6n as the disasters of November 
and December last were known by the 
cabinet of Vienna, it judged that 
France was abandoned by fortune, 
and made no delay in changing its 
system, by becoming a downright 
enemy ; though, assix months at least 
were thought necessary to raise a 
sufficient force, the cabinet of Vienna 
felt the necessity of concealing her in- 
tentions by offering its mediation to 
the belligerent powers, dexterously 
making France believe all the while, 
that the new levies she was raising 
were for the purpose of enforcing her 
terms upon Russia. The minister of 
the finances, who did not like the war 
with France, was removed, and a new 
paper money for 100 millions of franks 
was created. However, the partizans 
of war imagined that the moment had 
arrived for again raising the Austrian 
eagle, for humiliating the French 
eagle, and making France return with- 
in her ancient limits. 

After the 21st of April Austria pro- 
mised the allies she would have 150,000 
men on the field of battle by the 20th 
of June. Between these periods the 
battles of Lutzen and W urschen asto- 
nished those who had so ill calculated 
the means of France, still more than 
the disasters of November and De- 
cember;.and it is repeated, that after 
the baitles of Lutzen and Wurschen, 
Russia and Prussia would have been 
sincerely disposed to treat, if they had 
not had the hope of drawing Austria 
imo their quarrel. The French mi- 
nistets, ashamed of having been the 
dupes of the Austrian negociators, 
pretend that her conduct, as well as 
that of the Prussian general D'Yorck, 
was foreseen, and that this foresight 
had spoiled ail the combinations of 
the Court of Vienna. Consistent with 
these statements of the real disposition 
of the Court of Vienna, there can be 
no doubt of what the French papers 
state of the conduct of the auxiliary 
corps of Austrians in Russia: they 
aver that Prince Schwartzenberg, by 
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facilitating the advance of Admiral 
Tchichagoif's army, ensured the ruin 
of the French force in Russia—that 
an armistice was afterwards concluded 
with Russia, which was kept secret— 
that Austria had determined to join 
theallies last spring, but was prevented 
by the inefficiency of her military 
force. 

The Austrian auxiliary corps, they 
state, having arrived at Slonim on the 
12th November, 1812, changed all at 
once its line of operations, returned 
to the Bug, and thus facilitated the 
arrival of Admiral ‘I'schitsehakoil, at 
Minsk, twenty-four hours before the 
French army. From this time the 
auxiliary corps, according to the pub- 
lic papers, did not cease to be in daily 
communication with the enemy. To- 
wards the beginning of January, an 
interview was proposed to Prince da 
Schwartzenberg by General Wasses- 
chikow, aid-de-camp to the Emperor 
of Russia; this was accepted, and was 
to have taken place between Ostolen- 
ka and Tykoein, but an accident pre- 
vented the Russian general from ap- 
pearing there. He was replaced by 
the Counsellor of State d'Anstedt, the 
same who afterwards figured as a ple- 
nipotentiary of Russia, at Prague, and 
the conference was held at Warsaw. 
Every thing that has passed from the 
date of that moment between the Au- 
strian corps and the Russian corps 
was in consequence of their acting 
perfectly in concert. The Austrian 
corps, retiring from station to station, 
successively abandoned to the enciny 
all the territory of the Duchy of War- 
saw—refused to concur in the opera- 
tions of the French army, whilst the 
Austrian cabinet declared that this 
coips did not cease to be under the 
emperor's orders. {tsecretly conclud- 
ed an armistice with the enemy, wirich 
it dissimulated for a long time, aud 
would not acknowledge its existence, 
until the moment when General Fri- 
mont aunounced that the armistice 
was broken, and made known his re- 
solution of entering the Austrian tec- 
ritory. 

In these documents, it appears that 
the Polish corps, suffered to march 
through the Austrian territory to join 
the French, was on account of its pre- 
sence ina part of Poland causing a 
lively inquietude to Russia; but that 
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they were disarmed during their 
march. 

As to the justification set up here 
for Austria to shield her from the ac- 
cusation of breaking her faith, we 
must say that the morality of it is in- 
consistent with the notions we derive 
either from our religion, or the policy 
of our forefathers. The man who 
would attempt to justify all the pro- 
ceedings of Napoleon must be beneath 
contempt; but what can be said of 
those who would undertake to advo- 
cate the proceedings of the enemies 
of France, fram the commencement 
of the twenty years’ war! It is entirely 
out of this that the conduct of Bona- 
parte has arisen; and now, because he 
has been formerly successful, we are 
told that no power whatever is under 
the least obligation to abide by the 
treaties they then made with bins 
because they were dictated by the 
point of the sword, and were the re- 
sults of imperious necessity !—T'hose 
who now argue thus, seem not to be 
aware that they are setting up a most 
dangerous precedent; because, if 
hereafter our allies, through any re- 
verses of fortune, as they have done 
“before, should again desert us, not- 
withstanding they have taken our 
money and entered into treaty to co- 
operate with us, how easy then it 
would be to retort upon us our own 
doctrine ; how easy to say imperious 
circumstances forced us to abandon 
you. The treaties we made with you 
were only through the fear of Na- 
poleon; with him you said it was no 
crime to break any compact made 
under such circumstances, and now 
you have the folly to upbraid us for 
not keeping our engagements with 
you! What inconsistency! This new 
doctrine of not keeping the faith of 
treaties is indeed a kind of popery in 
politics, similar to that which we 
charge upon the catholics for not 
keeping faith with heretics. Theonly 
difference now is, that they deny the 
charge ; we openly avow it, and highly 
applaud the practice, particularly as 
exhibited in the conduct of the Em- 
peror of Austria. But the conse- 
quences of this will be the best test of 
its moral or political propriety. 

As nothing of importance has hap- 
pened since the attack upon Dresden, 
in which the Austrians have borne.a 
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part, the bulletins published by them 
are of course very uninteresting : but 
if quantity may be substituted for 
quality, the Swedish bulletins will 
more than compensate for the defi- 
ciency of the rest of the allies. 


NORTH OF GERMANY. 


Since our last, intelligence has been 
received from the North of Europe by 
the dispatches from Sir C. Stewart, 
and we have also bulletins of the 
Crown Prince, issued at Zerbst, on 
the 20th and 22d ult. These commu- 
nications do not refer to any military 
transactions of importance. Thesame 
system of successive advances and re- 
treats had been stilladhered to by the 
contending powers, and the advantage 
in the various conflicts which occurred, 
leaned sometimes to the side of the 
French, and sometimes to that of the 
allies. On the 16th ult. according to 
a Swedish bulletin, Bonaparte, with a 
force of $0,000 infantry and 8000 ca- 
valry, attacked the allies, near Peters- 
walde, aud compelled them to retire 
through Nollendorf to the gorge of 
the Bohemian mountains; on the 17th, 
when in the neighbourhood of Culm, 
their right, left, and centre were suc- 
cessively dttacked, but the French 
were repulsed on ajl points with the 
loss, it is said, of between 2 and 3000 
prisoners. The loss of the allies in 
this affair, the only military transaction 
of the lcast importance that had taken 
place, is estimated at about 1000 men 
in killed and wounded. Probably 
these repeated marches and counter- 
marches, these frequent reconnois- 
sances and manifestations in the face 
of the enemy, will gradually remove 
one of the greatest disadvantages with 
which Bonaparte has had to contend, 
namely, the rawness and unsteadiness 
of his troops, which having been 
principally composed of new levies, 
could not be expected, on their first 
appearance in the field, to equal the 
exploits of those:veterans by whom 
the former successes of the French 
have been achieved. 

The Crown Prince of Sweden, who 
in his bulletins has constantly exhi- 
bited much of that character, for 
which the official accounts of the 
a of the French armies have 

een so severely censured, the dis- 
position to extravagant exaggeration, 
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swells the number of prisoners taken 
by the allies in the affair of Nollen- 
dorf and Peterswalde to 4000 men. 
This disposition renders all the intelli- 
gence derived from the same source 
less entitled to confidence, than that 
which reaches us from almost any 
other official channel. There are, 
however, in the bulletins of Berna- 
dotte sonte intimations of a nature 
highly satisfactory, if they could be 
reccived withany degree of confidence. 
After some animadversions on the 
conduct of Denmark, Bernadotte pro- 
ceeds to remark, ** At the moment 
when all the’ princes of the Rhenish 
confederacy are preparing to throw 
off the yoke, it is a hard matter to 
account for the submifsiveness of the 
Court of Copenhagen.” If Berna- 
dotte have any better ground than 
mere conjecture for the assertion, that 
the princes of the Rhenish confederacy 
were al/ wavering in their fidelity to 
France, Bonaparte is indeed on the 
brink of a precipice, from which 
neither courage nor skill will enable 
him to withdraw uninjured. The po- 
pulation of the various states com- 
posing this great confederation is, we 
doubt not, decidedly hostile to the 
power of France ; and if Bernadotte’s 
expectation should be realized with 
yespect to the conduct of their sove- 
reigns, we see no improbability of the 
fulfilment of another of his predictions 
-—‘‘ that a national war will shortly be 
seen extending from the Elbe to the 
Rhine, similar to that with which the 
liberation of Spain commenced.” 
Contrasting Ney’s own account of 
the battle of Dennewitzor Juterborch, 
with that published by the Swedes, 
the latter appears at least to have been 
half true. Ney himself owns to the 
loss of 8000 men. Theaccount, how- 
ever, sent to our government by Sir 
Charles Stewart makes it beyond com- 
parison more than either! This has 
caused it to be remarked as very 
strange that Sir Charles should know 
the state of Nevy’s army better than 
the Crown Prince; for although we 
have bulletins, and long ones, froin 
his royal highness, he never repre- 
‘sented Ney’s army in that miserable 
and nearly annihilated condition as 
Sir Charles has done. Ney, it is well 
known, took refuge under the walls of 
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pers have state that he has since 
compelled the Swedes to repass and 
retire further from the Elbe, their re- 
turn is an event which we.imay pro- 
bably hear of every hour. In pro- 
portion as the French are deficient 
in spirit and enterprize, it is to be ex- 
pected these qualities will increase on 
the part of the allies. 

But though hitherto there has been 
no general battle, decisive advantages 
have been obtained by the allies, 
They advanced, under Count Witt- 
genstein, to Pirnaand Dohna, in the 
neighbourhood of Dresden, alarmed 
Bonaparte, and induced him to bring 
out a very superior body of forces in 
that direction. ‘The allies, in conse- 
quence, retreated during the three 
following days to Toeplitz, where 
being joined by their reinforcements, 
they, on the 12th ult. offered battle, 
which was declined. On the 14th, it 
is said, he again oscillated towards 
Toeplitz, and was again repulsed with 
loss to Dresden. In the mean while 
they have possessed themselves of the 
roads leading to Saxony by Marien- 
berg and Altenberg; and Thielmann, 
with other partizan chiefs, are acting 
successfully in Bonaparte's rear. The 
enemy is removing his sick, con- 
valescents, and baggage to Leipsic. 
The Silesian army, under Blucher, 
has to boast of many triumphs. On 
the 10th or 12th it entered Bautzen 
victoriously. On the 16th it was 
joined by Gen. Taynzein's corps from 
the Crown Prince's a:my, and at the 
same time by Count Buboa, com- 
manding part of Prince Schwartzen- 
berg’s. ‘The head quarters of the 
Swedish troops were on the 16th at 
Roslau, when ‘the van was on the left 
bank of the Eibe, pushing its ad- 
vanced parties to Dessau. Wittenberg, 
it was said, was on the point of being 
besieged by Geueral Bulow, and the 
French papers have acknowledged that 
sone shells had becy thrown into the 
place. 

A Gazette Extraordinary was pub- 
lished on Friday the 22d, by which 
the fact of the retreat of the French 
from Dresden towards Leipsic and the 
advance of the ailies was confirmed 
beyond all doubt. Dispatches alsa 
from Sir Charles Stewart, dated Top- 
litz, the 1st of September, and. from 


Torgau; and though the French pa- Mr. Thorntou dated the 4th inst., at 
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Zerbst, have been receivéd, from 
which we learn that a grand simultane- 
ous movement had been made by the 
three great bodies of the allied: troaps. 
The Boheinian army which is distin- 
guished by the presence of the Empe- 
ror Alexander and the King of Prussia 
joined by the Polish corps under Gen. 
Bennigsen, having made a movement 
by their left were proceeding to Chem- 
nitz. The army under Gen. Blucher 
crossed the Elbe of the 3d at Elster, 
and that part of his force immediately 
under D'Yorck sustained a sharp con- 
flict‘atthe entrenched village of War- 
tenberg with the French troops under 
Gen. Bertrand which it defeated, tak- 
ing a-great number of prisoners and 
cannon. The Crown Prince imme- 
diately crossed the Elbe at Acken and 
Roslau. These events compelled Mar- 
shal Ney with 18,000 men to evacuate 
Dessau and retire across the Elbe 
towards Leipsic, abandoning Dessau 
to the allies. “The junction of the two 
armies of Blucher and Bernadotte took 
place about the 5th inst. when making 
130,000 men, they were to proceed 
towards Leipsic. This formidable 
force now under the command of the 
Crown Prince were still expected to 
be the first to engage with Bonaparte 
in person. Thus it. is: allowed the 
strength of the coalition and its long 
celebrated antagonist is about to be 
tried. Of the success of the allies, at 
present there is scarcely an individual 
in England who speaks out, that has 
any apprehensions of their want of it. 
Whether Bonaparte will take up a 
position on the Saale or on the Mayne 
a very short period will evince. It 
is tobe understood that the armies of 
Blucher and the Crown Prince form 
4 total of 127,000 or 180,000'men, ex- 
clusive of that of the allies approach- 
ing the scene of action from Bohemia 
These are the general outlines of the 
grand movements which have taken 
place, as to the minor events that 
have attended them there is so much 
exaggeration, particularly in ‘the 
Swedish bulletins, and so’ much 
concealment’ in the Frepch papers, 
that the real facts are left to conjec- 
sure: )* **' . , 
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Bm » SPAIN. 


oe The circumstance of Lord William 
Bentinek's ‘seéond retreat ‘from the 
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vicinity of Tarragona, in consequence 
of Suchet’s superior force, as well as 
that of a new difference between 
Lord Wellington and the Spanish 
Government, with every other con- 
sideration, is now wholly engulphed 
in the last triumphant act of his 
lordship; of which intelligence Lord 
March was the bearer. 

Lord Weilington’s entrance ‘into 
France, commenced with the passage 
of the Bidassoa on the 7th inst. by the’ 
first and fifth divisions, and the first 
Portuguese brigade, commanded by 
Brigadier-Gen. Wilson, under Lieut.- 
fen. Sir T. Graham. They passed 
that river in three columns below, and 
one above the bridge of Trun, which 
the enemy in a former instance de- 
stroyed. Liecut.-Gen. Freyre with the 
Spanish troops, at the same time 
crossed in three columns at fords 
above and below those at which the 
British and Portuguese troops ‘had 
passed; the former carried the ene- 
my's entrenchments about and above 
Andaye, and the latter those on Monte 
Verta and the heights of Masdale, by 
which they were to turn the enemy’s 
left. The attack on both points suc- 
ceeded, eight pieces of cannon being 
left by the enemy. All the troops be- 
haved with the greatest steadiness and 
gallantry; the 9th British regiment 
was strongly opposed, and having 
more than once charged with the bay- 
onet, suffered some loss. Whilst the 
allies were thus employed on the left 
of their line, General Alten, with the 
light division’ attacked the enemy in 
Puerto de Vera, supported by General 
Longe’s Spanish division, and Gene- 
ral Giron attacked the enemy’s en- 
trenchments on the La Rhune Moun¢ 
tain, on the right of the light division 
with the army of reserve cf Andalu- 
sia; at the same time, Colonel Col- 
burne, with “teneral Skerrett's’ bri- 
gade, attacked the enemy's right in a 
strongly entrenched camp, carrying 
it in a most gallant style with the 
bayonet; here they took 20 officers, 
400 men, and 8 pieces of cannon, 
These troaps carfied every thing be- 
fore them till they reached the Hers 
mitage Rock, which they failed in 
their attempts to carry by storm; but 
on the 8th, the’ fog clearing off, these 
positions were reconnoitered by Lord’ 
Wellington, and under his ftspection 
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soon carried. The troops following 
up their success, also carried an en- 
trenchment on a hill which protected 
the right of the camp of Sarre, when 
the enemy immediately evacuated all 
their works to defend the approaches 
to the camp, which was taken pos- 
session of by detachments sent by 
Lieut.-Gen. Dalhousie through the 
Puerto D’Echalar for that purpose; 
the allies consequently took possession 
of, and established themselves in the 
enemy's first line of defence. In the 
evening of the 7th, Lieut.-Gen, Gra- 
ham having established the allied 
troops within the French territory, re- 
signed the command te Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir John Hope, who had arrived from 
Ireland the preceding day. 

But though the dispatches of the 
noble Marquis after gaining this im- 

rtant acquisition are still dated at 
| nents it does not at all derogate from 
it; as the precursor of events still 
more important, it might not have 
been necessary for the commander 
in chief to accompany his van-guard: 
even this movement may only have 
‘bad for its object, at present, the se- 
curing of the passes. The loss of the 
British and Portuguese was about 
800 killed and wounded, that of the 
Spaniards, though not accurately as- 
certained, is estimated at 750. There 
is a very strong position near Bayonne, 
which Lord Wellington, should he 
proceed, will probably occupy in re- 
serve, and from which his incursions 
into the south of France may be 
securely made; incursions that may 
epen to us all the interior of the Bay 
of Biscay, and by disseminating alarm 
through ‘the southern provinces of 
France, weaken Napoleon's interest 
very considerably. And this is a fact 
beyond all dispute; viz. that if we 
should by a proper conduct, inspire 
the French people with a sincere dis- 
gust at the war, and bring home to 
their conviction the infinite superiori- 
ty of an amicable state of relations 
with Great Britain, over hollow and 
transient dreams of military ascen- 
dancy, for which, since the expedition 
to Russia, they haye paid so dearly, 
the chief obstacle in the way of paci- 
fication will soon be removed, and we 
may thus beat Bonaparte with his 
own weapons, as well as upon his own 


soil; if instead of deceiving the fancy, and 
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we satisfy the understanding of our 
enemies, that an intercourse even 
with hostile England, is productive of 
advantages unknown to them under 
that system of hopeless separation 
which his unrelenting policy has 
hitherto prescribed. 


AMERICA. 


The London Gazette of the 11th 
inst. cofttains dispatches from Gene. 
ral Sir George Prevost, being the re- 
suit of a successful attack made for 
the purpose of destroying the enemy's 
block- houses, stores, barracks, vessels, 
and naval establishment at Black - 
Rock, though unfortunately for his 
Majesty's service, a concealed enemy 
at the moment of the re-embarkation 
of the troops, threw in upon them a 
destructive fire, which deprived the 
country of some valuable men, and 
disabled lieut.-col. Bishop. Here, it 
seems, the Americans had been rein- 
forced by a considerable body of Jn- 
dians, whom, as tbe British were una- 
ble to drive from the woods, they 


deemed it prudent to retreat to their 


boats. The return of the killed and 
wounded of the militia, and the 49th 
regiment are not given: some pri- 
soners too seem to have been lost on 
this occasion. The enemy continued 
to occupy the position of Fort George 
and its immediate vicinity; in the 
mean while their attention to that 
part of the country had been called 
off to the defence of their own settle- 
ments upon Lake Champlain, and 
the British had advanced ta St. Da- 
vid's, about seven miles distant from 
Fort George. . 

The National Intelligencer, the go- 
vernment paper of America, lately 
contained the following article:— 
“ The Orders in Council of the 
British Government are now no longer 
a question with the United States ; the 
question of peace now requires only 
a proper and vigorous use of ample 
means which the government is yet 
in possession of, to render it speedy, 
decisive, and glorious. Peace when 
it comes, must bring with it more 
than the confession of British out- 
rage, by the retraction of its avawed 
y ep 8 it is not a mere cessation to 
© wrong that-can now produce a 
peace; wrongs done must be redressed, 
@ guarantec must be given in the 
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face of the world for the restoration 
our enslaved citizens, and the respect 
due to our flag, which, like the soil 
we inherit, must in future secure all 
that sails under it; the rights of neu- 
trals must be recognized, and the 
British, like the first tyrants of the 
Swiss, must no longer expect a free 
people to bow down and worship the 
symbols of British usurpation.” Bravo, 
Mr. Madison! 


DOMESTIC. 


The first object that interests the 
public at home, is the early meeting 
of parliament, appointed for the 4th 
of November; various have-been the 
causes assigned for this measure; 
such as its being the intention of 
government to call upon the militia 
to volunteer by whole regiments for 
foreign service, &c. However, one 
thing is certain, which is, that if men 
are not wanted abroad, money certainly 
is, and the minister will deserve some 
credit if he can contrive to raise this 
without a loan at home. As the 
minister, it is said, wanted ten mil- 
lions of money before Christmas, and 
as most serious doubts had arisen as 
to the mode of obtaining them, it 
appears that to have issued exchequer 
bills to this amount would bave been 
in vain, for there is no demand for 
them at present in the market, and 
the inconvenience of the quantity 
already issued is most seriously felt, 
since the duties are now to a great 
degree paid in exchequer bills, which 
bring no money into the public cof- 
fers. To raise money by a loan, 
would seriously interfere with the 
ways and means for next year, and 
would also create the necessity of 
imposing new taxes, which govern- 
ment must be convinced would be 
next to unproductive. An attempt 
therefore is to be made to raise money 
on the continent for the allies; that 
is to say, the courts of Austria and 
Prussia are to be allowed to draw bills 
on this country, bearing interest, and 
made payable six months after the 
| Oya which bills, it is thought, may 

e negociated abroad, or may be paid 


(perhaps with some reluctance on 
their part) to the persons who provide 
necessaries and stores to the allied 
armies, instead of money: upon this 
proposition it has been remarked, 
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that if we could. bring Bonaparte to - 
the extremity of issuing paper, pay- 
able six months after the peace, we 
should indeed consider his case as 
desperate; but his and ours unfor- 
tunately are not yet parallel cases. 

It is understood, that shortly after 
the meeting of parliament, a message 
will be sent down by the Prince Re- 
gent, recommending a provision for 
an extended establishment for the 
Princess C barlotte, to take effect from 
the 7th of January next, when her 
royal father, and the other competent 
authorities for her maturity, should 
be enabled to assume and maintain an 
independent household, cn a seale 
correspondent with her elevated rank 
in the state. 

The distillation from grain being 
again permitted both in England and 
Ireland; the first from the 4th of Oc- 
tober, the latter on the Ist of Decem- 
ber, exhibits a measure which proves 
a most serviceable financial resource, 
and at the same time indicates a pros- 
perous barvest and the abundance of 
provision in the country. Og the 
other hand, land and property in 
houses in the City of London, were 
lately declated by an eminent sur. 
veyor during the trial of a cause in 
Westminster Hall, to have fallen in 
nominal value 20 per cent. since 1§10! 
Hence the question has béen asked, 
W hat would have been their nominal 
worth, if money in the same petiod 
had notsunk 20 or $0 per cent. 

An investigation into the causes of 
the high price of bread and flour is 
still before the public, and which has 
been very lawdably assisted by some 
of the public papers in the interest of 
government. From some late exami- 
nations before the Lord Mayor, it. 
also appears that false returns of flour 
and wheat have likewise been sanc- 
tioned by other newspapers! But, 
however strong or extensive the com- 
bination against the public may have 
been, there is every prospect, that 
the band of millers, ——— an 
other jobbers, will not much longer 
continue their depredations. Many 
bakers must now be exculpated, for 
we understand that several of them 
(particularly those who are under the 
control of mealmen, &c.) have can. 
didly declared to Mr. Girdler, the 
active magistrate of Hammersmith, 
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that such is the badness of the flour 
sent to many of them from the meal- 
men, toswhom unfortunately some of 
these bakers are under obligation, that 
they (the bakers) are often under the 
necessity of using alum, potatoes, &c. 
to make the bread bind-and look like 
wheaten bread, otherwise the bread 
would appear to be — coarser. 
Many mealmen, &c. have shops of 
their own. Of this circumstance, no 
doubt, the Lord Mavor has been ap- 
prised. We have heard from un- 
doubted authority, that the guardians 
of the poor. belonging to St. James's, 
Westminster, work-house and schcol 
of industry, have lately entered into 
a.contract with a baker to furnish the 
parish with the best wheaten bread at 
iid. ‘under the assize price, and the 
above mentioned parish has been sup- 
plied in the same way for two years. 
This corroborates the remarks of Mr. 
Girdler, from whose useful publica- 
tien in. 1800, we have made the fol- 
lowing extract:—*‘* The flour trade, 
(more especially in London,) as well 
zs the mills for converting wheat into 
flour, .are in the hands of a few opu- 
lent men, who,:(Shame! where is thy 
blush2)..often advance the price of 
flour when wheat falls. 
Postscript. 

Oct. 26.—Joy! triumph! exalte- 
tion! rapture !—We are overwhelmed 
and oppressed with good news, a Lon- 
don Gazette Extraordinary published 
Jateslast- night, containing an extract 
of -a dispatch from ‘the Eari of Aber- 
deen, after detailing the particulars 
ef the advance of the-allies towards 
Halle and Leipsic, they having-near- 
ly.effected their junction, and there- 
hy drawn a rideau (a curtain) across 
this part.of Saxony, from Dessau to 
Marienburg on the -Bohemian fron- 
tier; Lord:Aberdeen has asserted 
that Bonaparte himself has made a 
rapid movement with the mass of his 
army. to. attack General Blucher be- 
fore his junction with the Prince 
Royal is completed; it is however, 
not likely that any partial advantage 
will inaterially improve his prospects, 
or render the ultimate success of the 
allies more doubtful: his communi- 
zations with France being totally de- 
stroyed; his army in considerable dis- 
wess; his magazines nearly. exhaust- 
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ed; and the ‘country in which he is, 
utterly without the means of reple- 
nishing them ; he must shortly find it 
necessary to break through the circlé 
which has been drawn around him. 
In this attempt he may probably suc- 
ceed, but there is every reason to hope 
the de&truction of a great part of his 
army will accompany it. | 

General Bennigsen has advanced to 
Dresden, in which it is said there is 


but a feeble garrison. 


According to a dispatch from Sir 


Charles Stewart, dated head quarters, 
Rottenburgh, Oct. 11, all Bonaparte’s 
manoeuvres to prevent the allies from 
crossing the Elbe had failed. The 
allies were then waiting the result of 
the enemy's movements, while Gene- 
ral Thumen before Wittenberg with 
6000 men, had orders to retire on 
Dessau to General Tauenzien, should 
the enemy as-a possible, but nota 
probable event, attempt pushing for 
Berlin with all his forces. In the 
inean while, the Governor of Berlin, 
at the moment of the departure of the 
courier, on the 18tb, had confirined 
what Sir C. Stewart deemed impro- 
bable, viz. the pushing forward of the 
enemy's corps by the way of Torgau 
and Wittenberg, and thus raising the 
siege of that place! This notice, though 
every possible effort was making to 
prevent the enemy from penetrating 
to Berlin, was given to apprize all 
persons attached to the English em- 
bassy, and other Englishmen resid- 
ing at Berlin: 

Thus Napoleon, it seems, has not 
only deceived the allies by making 
them believe he had left Dresden; but 
by one of the boldest movements that 
ever entered ito the mind of man, 
when they think he is retreating, he 
instantly resumes the offensive, and 
sends Ney across the Elbe, in the rear 
of the Crown Prince and General 
Blucher, to menace Berlin, whom he 
has probably followed with his whole 
force. He may even establish him- 
self on the line the allies have quitted, 
and interpose between them and Prus- 
sia,» as they do between Him -and 
France: yet his situation seems now 
more than ever pregnant with danger; 
but if the state of bis army be really 
such: as it is-represented by. Lord 
Aberdeen ; ‘and if- all Hanover and 


Westphalia are in a state of insurrec} 
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tion; Bremen, Gloyau,and Hamburgh French in numbers, and, if only half 
taken; the Bavarian army wifhdrawn of what we are told relative to their 
from the French—there is nothing to spirit and resources be true, they may 
fear: the allies have only to retrace yet defy their crafty antagonist and all 
their steps, and annihilate the enemy his maneuvres. 


at one blow; they much exceed the 
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GALLANT ACTIONS. 
Admiralty-Offce, Oct. 12th. 
WME letters, of which the follow- 

ing are copies and extracts, have 
been transmitted to John Wilson 
Croker, Esq. by Vice-Admiral Sir 
Edward Pellew, Commander in Chief 
of his Majesty's ships and vessels in 
the Mediterranean :— 


Milford, off Porte Re, July 6, 1813. 


S1r,—I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that on the 28th ult. I left Me- 
lada, and on the 30th assembled the 
Elizabeth and Eagle off Promontorio. 
On the Ist inst. the squadron entered 
the Quarnier Channel, and on the 2d, 
in the evening, anchored about four 
miles from Fiume, which was defended 
by four batteries, mounting fifteen 
heavy guns. On the $d, in the 
morning, the ships weighed, with 
a light breeze from the south-west, 
with the intention of attacking the 
sea line of batteries (for which the 
arrangement had been previously 
made and communicated,) leaving a 
detachment of boats and marines with 
the Haughty, to storm the battery at 
the Molehead, as soon as the guns were 
silenced; but the wind, being very 
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light, shifting to the S. E. with cur- 
sent from the river, broke the ships 
off, and the Eagle could only fetch 
the second battery, opposite to which 
she anchored. The enemy could not 
stand the well directed fire of that ship. 
This being communicated by tele- 
graph, | made the signal to stofm, 
when Captain Rowley, leading in his 
gig the first detachment of marines, 
took possession of the fort, and hoist- 
ed the King’s, colours, whilst Capt. 
Hoste, with the marines of the Milford, 
took and spiked the guns of the first 
battery, which was under the fire of 
the Milford and Bacchante and early 
evacuated. Captain Rowley leaving 
a party of seamen to turn the guns of 
the second battery against the others, 
without losing time, boldly dashed 
on through the town, although an- 
noyed by the enemy's musketry from 
the windows of the houses, anda field- 
piece placed in the centre of the great 
street; but the marines, headed by 
Lieutenants Lloyd and Nepean, and 
the seamen of the boats, proceeded 
with such firmness, that the enemy 
retreated before them, drawing the 
field-piece until-they came to the 
square, where they made a stand, 
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taking post in alarge house. At this 


time the boats with their carronades, 
under Captain Markland, opened 
against the gable end of it with such 
effect, that the enemy gave way at all 
points, and I was gratified at seeing 
them forsake the town in every direc- 
tion. Captain Hoste, with his divi- 
sion, followed close to Captain Row- 
ley, and on their junction, the two 
batteries, with the field-piece, stores, 
and shipping, were taken possession 
of, the Governor and every officer 
and man of the garrison having run 
away. Considering the number of 
troops in the town, above, three bun- 
dred and fifty, besides natives, our 
loss has been trifling: one marine of 
the Eagle killed; Lieut. Lloyd, and 
five seamen and marines, wounded. 
Nothing could exceed the spirit and 
disposition manifested by every cap- 
tain, officer, seaman and marine in the 
squadron. 

Although the town was stormed in 
every part, by the prudent manage- 
ment of Captains Rowley and Hoste, 
not an individual has been plundered, 
nor has any thing been taken away 
except what was afloat, and in the 
government stores. 

I herewith send a return of the pro- 
perty and vessels captured, and have 
the honour to be, &c. 

Tuos. Fras. FREEMANTLE. 
Vice-ddm. Sir Edward Pellew, 
Bart. Se. 


A List of Vessels, Stores, §c. taken and 
destroyed at Fiume, on the Sd of 
July, 1813. 

Ninety vessels; more than half of 
the smaller class were returned to the 
proprietors, 13 sent to Lissa, laden 
with oil, grain, powder, and mer- 
chandise; the rest were destroyed: 
59 iron guns (part only mounted) 
rendered totally useless; 8 brass 18- 
pounders, and one field-piece, taken 
away; 500 stand of small arms; 200 
barrels of powder; rations «f bread 
for 70,000 men, and two maguizines 
with. stores, &c. burnt. 


Particulars of the Capture of the Bri- 
tish Ship of War, Boxer. 

On Monday, the 6th inst. at five 
p.m. anchored at New York the 
United States brig Enterprise, (late 
Lieut. Wm. Burrows, commander), 
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with his Britannic Majesty's brig 
Boxer (late Captain Blyth), her prize, 
of equal force, captured on the 5th 
inst. after an action of 45 minutes; 
the following particulars of the en- 
gagement are obtained from the ofh- 
cers on board the Enterprise :— 
September 5th, at 5 p. m. light winds 
from the-N. N. W. Penmaquid bear- 
ing north, eight miles distant, saw a 
brig at anchor in shore, and made 
sail on a wind, with the larboard tacks 
on board. At half-past seven the brig 
weizhed and fired three shots at a fish- 
ing-boat, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing what we were. At half-past eight 
the brig fired a shot as a challenge, 
and hoisted three English ensigns, 
and immediately bore up for us. At 
nine we tacked, kept away south, and 
prepared foraction. At half-past nine 
it feli calm, the enemy bearing N.N. 
W. distant four miles. At half-past 


‘eleven a breeze sprung up from the 


S. W. which gave us the weather-gage; 
we maneeuvred to the windward until 
two p.m. to try our sailing with the 
enemy, and ascertain his force. Ata 
quarter past two p.m. we shortened 
sail, hoisted three ensigns, and fired a 
shot at the enemy. 

At three p.m. tacked and bore up 
for the enemy, taking him to be one 
of his Majesty's brigs of the largest 
size. At a quarter past three, the 
enemy being within half pistol-shot, 
gave three cheers, and commenced 
the action by firing ber starboard 
We returned them five 
cheers, with our larboard side, when 
the action became general. At 20 
minutes past three p.m. our brave 
commander fell, and while lying on 
deck, refusing to be carried below, 
raised his head, and requested ‘ that 
the flag might never be struck.’ At 
half-past three we ranged a-head of 
the enemy, fired our stern chaser, 
rounded to on the starboard tack, and 
raked him with our starboard broad- 
side. At $5 minutes past three, the 
enemy's main-top-mast and topsail- 
yard came down. We then set the 
foresail, aud took a position on his star- 
board bow, and continued to rake him 
until 45 minutes past three, when he 
ceased firing and called for quarter, 
saying, that as their colours were 
nailed, they could not haul them 
down. We took possession of the 
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prize, which proved to be his Britan- 
nic Majesty's brig Boxer. 

Sixty-four prisoners were taken, in- 
_cluding 17 wounded. The number of 
the enemy killed cannot be exactly 
ascertained, as many were hove over- 
board before we took possession. 
Captain Blyth being one of the slain, 
who fell in the eariy part of the action. 
When the sword of the vanquished 
enemy was presented to the dying 
conqueror, he clasped his hands, and 
said—* I'm satisfied, I die contented ;’ 
and then consented, nor till then 
would he consent, to be carried below. 

Some of the Boxer’s crew inform, 
that when she last left her port she had 
115 picked men, for the purpose of 
taking the Enterprise, and that three 
were put on board of a prize, and five, 
including the doctor, were on shore 
at thé island of Maghiggin, leaving on 
board when the action commenced 
104, which account is corroborated by 
the muster-book found on board of 
theBoxer. The Enterprise had two 
men killed, and twelve wounded; 
among the latter of whom were the 
captain, who expired at twelve o'clock 
on the night following the action; 
and midshipman Kervin Waters, also 
mortally, yet languishing. 

The damage done to the two vessels 
in the action forms a most surprising 
contrast; for, whereas the Boxer is 
literally cut to pieces in sails, rigging, 
spars, hull, &c.; the Enterprise is in 
a situation to commence another ac- 
tion of the same kind immediately, 
if we except some injury done to some 
of her spar$and rigging, which may 
require them t@be replaced. While 
we deeply lament the loss of our gal- 
lant Burrows, we are proud to record 
the cool and determined courage and 
conduct of “Bieutenant M‘Cail, his 
successor to the command: as also 
that of the rest of the brave officers 
and crew of the Enterprise, who, in 
this brilliant affair, have placed at a 
greater distance all doubt of the de- 
cided superiority of our naval heroes; 
nor is their heroism less conspicuous 
in their humanity to the vanquished 
enemy, than in their bravery while in 
combat, 

OLICE, 

Singular Robberies at Covent Garden 
Theatre. 

John Teifor was brought to Bow- 


street office, on Wednesday the 20th 
inst. charged with having committed 
divers robberies in this theatre. 

It appeared from the evidence of 
Mr. Brandon, the box-book and house- 
keeper, that there had been repeated 
robberies committed in the theatre for 
a considerable time past, both of pro- 
perty belonging to it, and also to the 
different performers. : 

A number of persons employed in 
the theatre had been suspected of 
being the thieves, and some had been 
discharged on account of the suspi- 
cion that attached tothem. The pri- 
soner was employed in the theatre asa 
dresser, and had been on the establish- 
ment for 20 years. He was a great 
favourite with the proprietors and 
performers, and was much respected 
by all, being considered very steady, 
and in fact the last man in the theatre 
who would have been suspected of 
dishonesty. 

On Monday night, as Mr. Brandon 
was walking across the stage he ob- 
served a small old pocket-book lying 
before him: he picked it up, and 
found it to contain between thirty and 
forty pawnbrokers’ duplicates. Most 
of the property appeared to be pledged 
in the name of John Taylor, but no- 
thing appeared in the book so as to 
inform him to whom it belonged. 
Most of the pledges were made at the 
shop of Mr. Periman, a pawnbroker 
in Compton-street; and curiosity led 
him there, to ascertain, if possible, to 
whom they belonged. One of the 
duplicates was for pledges made on 
Monday, consisting of a pair of knee- 
buckles, and a pair of shoes. On 
Mr. Brandon seeing them, he recol- 
lected that Mr. Charles Taylor had 
worn them, ina character, on Satur- 
day night. On a description being 
given by Mr. Periman of the person 
who had made the pledge, Mr. Brandon 
was soon convinced that it was not 
Mr. Taylor, but he suspected the pri- 
soner; and on Mr. Periman seeing 
him at the theatre, he identified him 
as the man; upon which he was given 
into the custody of Donaldson, the 
constable, who, on searching him, 
found a pair of buckles, and asked 
him if they did not belong to Mr. 
Liston; the prisoner acknowledged 
they did. Donaldson also found upon 
him a key, which proved to be a pass 
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or master-key, which opened every 
lock in the theatre. Donaldson locked 
up the prisoner, and proceeded to his 
lodgings, in Salamanca-street, Lam- 
beth, where he found a great variety 
of articles, of considerable value, be- 
longing to the proprietors of the thea- 
tre, and a number of the performers. 
Jobn Collin, the property-man_ be- 
longing to the theatre, identified a 
pair of boots, found by Donaldson in 
the prisoner's lodgings, as belonging 
to the theatre; he had them in useon 
Saturday se’pnight, and he wanted 
them again on Thursday night, but 
could not findthem. He also shewed 
Mr. Charles Kemble’s name written 
in the inside of them, they having 
been made for that gentleman. He 
also identified several other articles 
found in the prisoner's lodgings, or 
that were pledged, as belonging to the 
- theatre. 

James Flower, a tailor, of Long- 
acre, who is employed in the theatre, 
identified some calico, a belt, a sash, 
and trowsers. 

William Prickett, the store-keeper, 
belonging to the theatre, proved large 
quantities of thread, binding, moreen, 
&c. at least, so far as his belief went, 
to be the property of the theatre, and 
which was found in the prisoner's lodg- 
ings. 

Mr. Liston, the comedian, said, he 
hadevery reason to believe the buckles 
found upon the prisoner were his pro- 
perty; he hada similar pair, which 
were stolen from the theatre. He also 
believed, a pair of stockings produced 
by Mr. Periman, the pawnbroker, and 
which had been pledged by the pri- 
soner, to be his property. 

William Jones, shopman to Abra- 
ham Dry, a pawnbroker, in St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane, produced a ring, a shirt, and 
handkerchief, which had been pledged 
by the prisoner, and were owned by 
Mr. Charles Taylor. He also pro- 
duced a variety of other goods, the 
property of the proprietors and differ- 
ent performers. 

David Periman, a pawnbroker, of 
Compton-street, produced a great va- 
riety of articles of very considerable 
value, belonging to the proprietors and 
performers, which had been pledged 
by the prisoner in the name of John 
Taylor. Among them were three 
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pairs of buckles, several pairs of stock- 
ings, a gold brooch, a gold ring, a 
pair of boots, &c. belonging to Mr. C. 
Taylor. Alsoa pair of black breeches, 
which Mr. Taylor recollected giving 
to the prisoner, he being his dresser. 
Mr. Taylor further said, the discovery 
was particularly distressing to him, as 
he had turned away a person on suspi- 
cion of having stolen the gold brooch. 
The boots found pledged he described 
to be among the few articles saved from 
the fire when the theatre was burnt, he 
having, by chance, taken them home 
with him; they had, in consequence, 
become favourites with him, and he 
had them new topped at his own 
expence, so that the tops were his, and 
the legs and feet the proprietors. The 
property stolen being principally Mr. 
Taylor's, Mr. Nares asked him, howit 
was, that out of such a great variety 
of articles, he never missed more than 
he had described? Mr. Taylor in re- 
ply said, the prisoner knew well what 
he wanted to act in, and he supposed, 
that he always contrived to take those 
articles out of pawn that he knew 
would be wanted, if he pledged others 
to redeem them, 

William Bradwell, a shopman to 
Periman, the pawnbroker, produced 
three remnants of velvet, which he 
had taken in pledge of the prisoner, 
and which were identified to belong 
to the proprietors of the theatre. 

Mr. Mathews, the comedian, proved 
two pair of paste buckles which had 
been pledged by the prisoner at Mr. 
Periman’s shop, to be his property; 
they were of an antique make, and he 
had no hesitation in swearing posi- 
tively to them. A black silk hand- 
kerchief was shown him; he said he 
had lost such an article, but added, it 
would be too much for him to swear 
to a black silk handkerchief. Peri- 
man related a ludicrous circumstance 
of nine one-pound bank notes being 
pawned. The idea of pledging bank- 
notes, although upon a serious inves- 
tigation, caused some mirth ;—how- 
ever extraordinary it may appear, yet 
Periman declared, that he had re- 
ceived bank-notes as pledges, and that 
he actually had some now belonging 
to a female servant, and she regularly 
paid the interest: no reasonable cause 
could be assigned, but the conjecture 
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was, that she took them to the pawn- 
broker's for safety. 

Mr. Farley, the comedian, recoy- 
nized a brooch and a ring, produced 
by Periman, as pawned by the pri- 
soner, to be his property. He stated, 
that Mr. Harris had done him the 
favour to graut him a master or pass- 
key, which would open nearly every 
lock in the theatre. He missed it 
about three weeks since, and he had 
every reason to believe that the key 
found by Donaldson, the constable, 
on the prisoner, was his. 

The prisoner, who had concealed his 
face during the examination, on his 
being asked by Mr. Nares, what he 
had to say to the charges, burst into a 
flood of tears, and acknowledged that 
most of them were true; adding, it 
was distress that drove him to the 
crime. He was committed for trial, 
and Mr. Brandon bound over to pro- 
secute for the proprietors. 

Tailors’ extraordinary Claims upon 

Cabbage. 

Forty-seven persons of this profes« 
sion, who were employed by Mr. Ma- 
berly, of Paul’s Wharf, being suspect- 
of stealing pieces of cloth,a number 
of constables were procured to sur- 
prise and search them, in the evening, 
as they were leaving their employ. 
Perceiving this, many, it is supposed, 
dropped the cloth in the yard and in 
the passages, these being strewed all 
over with various remnants of all co- 
lours; but upon about nine or ten 
others, pieces were found tied round 
them. By the advice of their counsel, 
ail but one person pleaded not guilty, 
and denied the charge on their first 
examination, at Guildhall: but when 
brought up for their final examination, 
Mr. Const, counsel for the prosecu- 
tion, stated the particulars of the case. 
Mr. Maberly, in consequence of the 
suspicion he had for some time enter- 
tained, having lost property to the 
amount of 3000/. employed constables 
to search his men, as stated above; 
those, who escaped by overpowering 
the constables, caine as usual the next 
day, and were told that there was no 
work for them, but that they might 
call in the evening for their wages: 
they accordingly did so, and, to the 
number of $7, were taken into cus- 
tody. The evidence against the first 
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nine was then gone into a second time. 

It was stated by the overseer, that 
the men always received a certificate 
with the cloth weighed out to them, 
with which the work, when returned, 
was compared. 

The prisoners, some of whom denied 
the charge, while others left the whole 
to their counsel, were committed for 
trial. One of them requested to be 
sent on board of ship; this, however, 
the alderman thought proper to refuse. 

Eleven others were next brought up, 
and the same witnesses who haa siveu 
evidence before, appeared against 
them, and testified to the fact of their 
having éscaped on the Friday, and of 
the twenty-seven pieces of cloth, 
marked with the broad R, (which 
were produced in the office) being 
found in the yard and on the staircase. 

The counsel stated, that a combina- 
tion and conspiracy could be clearly 
proved, whose object was to injure 
every man who dared to refuse becom- 
ing an accomplice, in every possible 
way, and which, from the number of 
its members, had anticipated complete 
impunity. 

John Bond was then examined, and 
stated the regulations as to the persons 
leaving work, and the number that sat 
in the different rooms; the signal for 
dismission was the dropping of a pair 
of shears at seven o'clock. 

Stevens, the overseer, Mr. Wyatt, 
and Mr. Ryder, were also examined, 
The former two stated the fact of the 
cloth dropping on the floor, but from 
the bustle and confusion that pre- 
vailed, could not point out the parti- 
cular individuals. The last-mention- 
ed witness stated, that the certificate 
given to the men along with the cloth, 
containing the date, the name of the 
person to whom it was delivered, and 
the weights in pounds and ounces; 
and upon being returned, the weight 
of the garment was to be stated, and 
the weight in shreds and cuttings. 
The men, however, could make up 
deficient weight, and were in the prac- 
tice of doing so, by making urine upon 
the cloth. The witness then men- 
tioned some instances of deficient 
weight in the case of some of the men 
employed. 

Others of the prisoners, (eight in 
number) either denied the charge, or 
left the whole to their counsel. 
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R. Wedderburn, one of the prison- 
ers, said that he could not account for 
the conduct of others; he knew that 
in his own country, the West Indies, 
tailors were much given to cabbage, 
and he presumed the case was the 
same here, For himself, he did not 
pretend to more honesty than other 
mes; but supposing he had no regard 
to honesty, he certainly had some to 
prudence, some regard to himself and 
his family. He knew nothing of any 
cloth being taken, and had repeatedly 
asked the officers to take charge of 
him, but they were too busy. Next 
morning he had come to his work as 
usual, which was no sign of disho- 
nesty, and had been then taken into 
eustody. A certain deficiency of 
weight was allowed, and he had once, 
where eight ounces were allowed, only 
taken five. Mr. Maber!ly had threat- 
ened, that if any man brought back 
more than the weight, he should be 
discharged, as it could not be honest- 
ly come by. To say that the same 
weight must be brought back that was 
given out, could only be to make him 
black (a laugh).—(The prisoner being 
a native of the West Indies, was exces- 
sively swarthy.) 

The alderman observed, that in a 
case of this nature, where so many 
were implicated, it was out of his 
power to discriminate betwixt the in- 
nocent man and the guilty; that was 
the province of the Jury. 

Two others made protestations of 
their innocence; but the alderman, 
though he admitted the hardship of 
the case of an innocent man, felt him- 
self unable here to draw a distinction ; 
and the whole, to the number of 11, 
were committed for trial. 

The remaining 25 were then brought 
to the bar, and the same evidence that 
had been given in the case of the 
others was brought forward iu their's. 

The alderman then asked each man 
individually, what he had to say, when 
almost all of them left the whole to 
their counsel.—The prisoners were all 
of them committed. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Thomas Henry Sheridan, (whose 
death we mentioned at p. 170.) lately 
remitted a large sum of money to pay 
the debts of his deceased brother, 
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Charles Robert Sheridan, who, not so 
fortunate as himself, was involved in 
difficulties some time after the death 
of his father. He also remitted an 
annuity of twenty pounds a year to an 
old nurse, who had suckled that bro- 
ther and was a faithful servant in the 
family till the time of her death, 
and another annuity of equal amount 
to a distant relation of the family, who 
had inade herself useful in the educa- 
tion of his sisters. The wish nearest 
to his heart, was to make his mother 
and his sisters comfortable. He also 
commissioned a friend to procure him 
the most minute and accurate account 
of his revered father’s debts, which it 
was his intention to liquidate; but, 
after the most diligent enquiry among 
his relations in Dublin, much to the 
honour of Mr. Charles Sheridan, it 
did not appear that he owed a single 
farthing, in England or Ireland, at 
the time of his death. Mrs. Charles 
Sheridan did not live to hear the af- 
flicting intelligence of the death of 
her excellent son, she having died at 
Worcester in March 1813. He has 
left three most amiable and accom- 
plished sisters, the eldest married to 
Charles Satterthwaite, Esq. of Liver- 
pool, the second, Letitia, single; and 
the youngest, Caroline, married to 
Captain Riddell, of the Madras ca- 
valry, and is now with her husband 
in India. On Sir Harford Jones’s 
departure from the Court of Persia 
for England, Mr. Sheridan was left 
Charge d' Affaires until the aarival of 
Sir Gore Ouseley. His health being 
then in a precarious state, ie was ad- 
vised to travel ; and having spent some 
time at Bushire in Persia, where he 
grew worse instead of better, he after- 
wards passed some time at Shiraz, 
when a sudden attack of fever put it 
out of his power to move any further, 
and he was carried off in a few days. 
The mournful duties of interment 
were performed with every attention 
to decorum and propriety, by the 
Armenian clergy at Shiraz, in whose 
chapel he lies buried. 

Mr. James Wyatt, the architect. He 
was on a journey to London, in a 
chariot and four with Mr. C. Cod- 
rington, when about three miles below 
Marlborough, they were met by a re- 
turn chaise; a gentleman riding a 
young horse by the side, and going 
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between the two carriages, his horse ter for a considerable width, and suc- 
being unmanageable run against the ceeded in discovering the nocturnal 
chariot, when he fell, and the wheel visitor, ‘The ship commenced a rapid 
gting over him, overturned it, Mr. fire of heavy guns, and slipped her 
C. falling under received no injury, cables. After this the ship changed 
but Mr. Wyatt's head coming with her position every night. However, 
great violence against the side of the Mr. Mix found her out on the 24th, 
carriage, his scull was fractured; he at night,and having taken his position 
became insensible, and died a very within a hundred yards of her lar- 
short time after. board-bow, dropped the fatal machine 
Lieutenant-General Sir Harry Bur- into the water: it exploded a few se- 
rard, of au apoplectic fit. ‘The Ge- conds too soon. It was like the con- 
neral had just complained of being cussion of an earthquake. A pyramid 
very ill, and conceiving that some of water fifty feet in circumference 
drink would relieve him, he had was thrown up to the height of thirty 
scarcely taken it from Lady Burrard’s or forty feet: its appearance was a vi- 
hand and drank it, when he fell back vid red, tinged at the sides with a 
and expired in a few minutes. By his beautiful purple. On ascending to 
death, the Lieutenant-Colonelcy of its greatest height, it burst at the top 
the First Guards is to be disposed of. with a frightful explosion, and fell in 
The Prince of Orange, it is thought, torrents on the deck of the ship. The 
will get it. damage sustained is not mentioned. 
Lately, at Taunton, faradvancedin A Boston paper of July 13th, says, 
years, Mis. Mary Davis, an eccentric “‘ We understand that a gentleman at 
character, In her will she ordered, Norwich has invented a diving-boat, 
that the expenses of her funeralshould which, by the means of paddles, he 
not exceed 3001. but that she should can propel under water at the raté of 
be buried in cambric, aad that her three miles an hour, and ascend and 
coffin should be made of mahogany. descend at pleasure. He has made a 
Her wishes were complied with. number of experiments, and has been 
On the 24th ult. at Montmorency, three times under the bottom of the 
the celebrated musical composer, Ramilies, off New London. In the 
Greatry. He was born at Liege, on first attempt, after remaining under 
the 11th of Feb. 1741. water for some time, he came to the 
top for air, rang 2 luck would have 
6b AI it, but a few feet from the stern of the 
FOREIGN EVENTS. Ramilies. ‘The centinels on deck im- 
. AMERICA. mediately sung out, ‘ Boat ahoy!’ on 
Exploding Torpedos, §¢c.—On the hearing which the boat immediately 
night of the 16th of July, E. Mix, of descended without reply. All bands, 
the American navy, accompanied by on seeing this, were immediately call- 
two officers, proceeded in an open ed, the cable cut, and the ship got 
boat in Lynhaven Bay towards the under weigh withall possible dispatch, 
Plantagenet of 74 guns. When he In the third attempt he came directly 
had got within forty fathoms of her, under the Ramilies, and fastened him- 
he dropped the torpedo over; inthe self and his boat to her keel, where he 
very instant of doing which, he was remained half an hour, and succeeded 
hailed by one of the British guard- in perforating a hole through her 
‘boats. ‘The machine was speedily copper; but while engaged in screw- 
taken into the boat again, and he ing a torpedo to her bottom, the screw 
made his way off in safety. Onthe broke, and defeated the object for 
night of the 9th August he made ano- that time. 
ther attempt, but wasagaindiscovered. = Blowing up a Schooner.—On Friday, 
On the night of the 20th he succeeded the 25th of June, a master’s mate of 
in getting within fifteen yards of the the Ramilies was sent in a boat to cut 
ship's bow, and directly under her jib- off a schooner which was making for 
boom. He continued there making the harbour of New London, which 
his preparations for fifteen minutes, he soon effected, and took possession 
but was detected. Rockets, thrown in of her about 11 o'clock, the people 
different directions, illumined the wa- having deserted, and let go her only. 
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anchor and cable. The master’s mate 


brought the schooner near the Rami-: 


lies, and informed Sir T. Hardy she 
was loaded with provisions and naval 
stores. Sir Thomas directed her to be 
taken alongside a sloop which had 
been captured a few days before. Mr. 
Geddes, the second lieutenant, volun- 
teered his services; and to put the 
captain’s orders in execution, took a 
fresh boat's crew. Whilst they were 
in the act of securing her, about half- 
past two o'clock, horrid to relate, she 
blew up, with a most tremendous ex- 
plosion, and poor Geddes and ten va- 
luable seamen lost their lives: three 
seamen escaped, much scorched, but 
are doing well. This schooner, the 
Eagle, of New York, was fitted out by 
two merchants of that place (induced 
by the American government offering 
half the value of the British men of 
war so destroyed), for the express pur- 
pose of blowing up or burning the 
Ramilies; and hearing the Ramilies 
was short of provisions and stores, 
placed some on the hatchway as an 
inducement for taking her alongside. 
Under the provisions were deposited 
several casks of gunpowder, with trains 
laid to a magazine, which was fitted 


upon the same mechanical principles 


as clock-work. When it ran the time 
given to it by the winder-up, it gave 
force to a sort of gun-lock, and the 
explosion of the vessel, and the de- 
struction of all that might be near it, 
was thereby accomplished. Most hap- 
pily, Capt. Hardy's foresight and cau- 
tion prevented the full accomplish- 
ment of their wishes. 

To prevent an occurrence of the 
same, Sir Thomas Hardy has issued a 
proclamation, stating that he shall, in 
future, keep a number of American 
prisoners on board. 


EAST INDIES. ; 
Lion Hunt, near Kaira, Bombay. 
{From the Bombay Paper.] 


The sporting gentlemen of this sta- 
tion were, on the 22d of December, 
informed that three lions had been 
discovered in asmall jungle, two miles 
trom Beereije. Immediate prepara- 
tions were made to assemble a large 
party; and to proceed to chace them 
from thence. intermediately, ac- 
counts were received that the size and 
ferocity of the animals had struck a 
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panic into the adjacent villages; that 
six of the natives, who had unwarily 
approached their haunts, had been 
torn, and mangled, and left to expire 
in the greatest agonies; and that it 
was no longer safe for the inhabitants 
to proceed to the usual occupations 
of husbandry, or to turn out their 
cattle to pasture, as several of them 
had been hunted down and killed.— 
These accounts only stimulated the 
British Nimrods; and a party of six- 
teen gentlemen having assembled on 
the 24th, proceeded to the scene of 
action, accompanied by a body of 
armed peons from the Adaulet and re- 
venue departments. The guides took 
them to the precise spot where the 
three lions were reposing in state. 
The party advanced with due caution 
to within a few paces of the jungle, 
without disturbing the residents. A 
momentary pause, big with expecta- 
tion, succeeded. At that instant, 
three dogs which had joined the hunt, 
unconscious of danger, approached 
the very threshold of the presence, and 
were received with such a sepulchral 
groan, as for a moment “ made the 
bravest hold his breath.” One of the 
dogs was killed, the other two fled and 
were seen no more. Presently, a lion- 
ess was indistinctly observed at the 
mouth of the den: a few arrows were 
discharged with a view to irritate her, 
and induce her to make an attack on 
her assailants; but this did not suc- 
ceed, as she broke cover in an oppo- 
site direction, with two cubs about 
two-thirds grown. The party pursued 
the fugitives, on foot, as fast as the 
nature of the ground, newly ploughed, 
would admit; when, suddenty, one of 
the men, who had been stationed in 
the trees, called out to the gentlemen 
to be on their guard. This arrested 
their progress. They turned on one 
side to some heights, when they de- 
scried an enormous lion, which was 
approaching them through an open 
field at an easy canter, and lashing 
his tail in a style_of indescribable 
grandeur. The foremost of the party 
presented their pieces and fired, just 
as the animal had cleared, at one 
bound, a chasm, which was between 
them, of twelve feet broad. He was 
apparently wounded in the shoulder ; 
but nevertheless sprung on Mr. M. 
whose arm he lacerated dreadfully ; 
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and feeling, at the same time, a peon’s 
lance, he relinguished his first hold, 
seized the poor man by the throat, 
and strangled him before the party 
dared fire, Jest they should kill his 
victim. He was now at bay, but shel- 
tered in such a manner as rendered it 
dificult to bring him down; when, 
suddenly, the man on the look-out 
gave avother alarm, and the party al- 
most ipimediately perceived a lioness, 
which had broken cover, approaching 
their rear. The same. instant their 
ears were assailed by the shrieks and 
yells of men, women, and children, 
occasioned by the animal crossing the 
road in the midst of the coolies that 
were carrying tilin to the village. A 
woman and a child were almost imme- 
diately sacrificed to ber fury. The 
woman was literally torn to pieces. 
This proved not the last ealamity of 
this memorable hunt. The gentlemen, 
with the peons, left their former ene- 
my, to attack the lioness, who threat- 
ened the village. The party, from the 
rapid manner in which the beast was 
followed, were not able to keep very 
compact; and most unfortunately, 
four of the collector's peons advanced 
upon the place where the lioness had 
laid down. She immediately sprung 
upon the nearest, and brought him to 
the ground, and crushed his skull, and 
tore his face, so that no feature was 
discernible, and the skin literally hung 
in the wind. A companion, who ad- 
vanced to his assistance, she seized by 
the thigh; the man, in the agony of 
pain, caught the beast by the throat, 
when she quitted his thigh, and fast- 
ened on his arm and breast. At this 
moment the gentlemen advanced 
within fifteen paces, and as she was 
still standing over her unfortunate 
victim, lodged twenty balls in her 
body. She retreated to the hedge, 
where some more shots terminated her 
existence: she had abundance of milk, 
which, from the novelty, most of the 
party tasted. Both of the peons died 
in a few hours. Mr. M. recovered. 
FRANCE. 

Strange Intermarriage.—T here has 
happened in the commune of the de- 
partment of Lons-le-Saulnier, an in- 
termarriage very rare. The father 
and son, one named Peter, the other 
Paul, married at the same time two 
sisters. The degree of relationship 
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that is the consequence of this unione 
is a very singular connection. By 
this means Peter is become the bro- 
ther-in-law of his son, and of his 
son’s wife; the mother-in-law of Paul 
is his sister-in-law, and his wife the 
dauvhter-in-law of her sister. If Pe- 
ter has children they will be the bro- 
thers of their uncle Paul, those of 
Paul will be the grand-children of 
their aunt. The sons of Peter like- 
wise, who are born after those of Paul, 
will be the uncles of their cousins. 


RUSSIA. 


The Emperor Alexander's Leiter to 
Madame Moreau. 


Madam,—When the dreadful mis- 
fortune, which befel Gen. Moreau, 
close at my side, deprived me of the 
talents and experience of that great 
man, I indulged the hope that, by 
care, we might still be able to preserve 
him to his family and to my friend- 
ship. Providence has ordered it other- 
wise. He diedas he lived, in the full 
vigour of a strong and steady mind. 
There is but one remedy for the great 
miseries of life, that of seeing them 
participated. In Russia, Madam, you 
will find these sentiments every where; 
and if it suit you to fix your residence 
there, L. will do all in my power to 
embellish the existence of a personage 
of whom | make it my sacred duty to 
be the consoler and the support. I 
intreat you, Madam, to rely upon It 
irrevocably, never to let me be in ig- 
norance of any circumstance in which 
Ican be of any use to you, and to 
write directly to me. To anticipate 
your wishes will be a pleasure to me. 
The friendship 1 vowed to your hus- 
band exists beyond the grave, and [ 
have no other means of shewing it, at 
least in my part, towards him, than by 
doing every thing in my power to 
ensure the welfare of his family. In 
these sad and cruel circumstances, 
accept, Madain, these marks of friend- 
ship, and the assurance of all my 
sentiments, 

ALEXANDER.” 


¢ Toplitz, 6th Septe1813.” 


SPAIN. 

The following act of bravery and 
humanity, which, we are sorry to say, 
has but few parallels, is recorded of a 
French officer who was taken pri- 
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soner at the surrender of St. Sebastian. 
During the heat of the first attempt 
to storm the town, while the contest 
was raging in its most furious and dead- 
ly form, a French officer saw an Eng- 
lish one (belonging to the Royals) fall 
wounded to the ground, exposed to 
the fiercest fire of the artillery. The 
French officer's sympathy was ex- 
cited, and, rushing tothe spot, thrdugh 
all intervening obstacles, he placed 
the unfortunate gentleman on his back 
and conveyed him safely to the hos- 
pital. Lord Wellington, with his 
accustomed regard for desert, has re- 
commended him to the notice of Go 
vernment. A circumstance 
interesting occurred about the same 
period. A Newfoundland dog was 
found by the side of his deceased 
master, (another officer of the Royals) 
three days after the engagement. On 
the approach of the French party, em- 
ployed to bury the dead, the faithful 
animal shewed considerable ferocity ; 
but, being pacified at length, he per- 
mitted the corpse to he removed, and 
followed it to the grave. The im- 
pressive fact was communicated to 
General Rey, who instantly adopted 
the noble animal, and has brought him 
to Engfand. 

The French officer has also been 
liberated since his arrival in England, 
and sent to France upon his parole. 

WEST INDIES. 
About fifty years back, two young 
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fellows, brothers, went to Jamaica; 
they were by trade blacksmiths. 
Finding soon after their arrival, they 
could do nothing without a little mo- 
ney to begin with, but that with Gol, 
or 701. they might be able, with the 
aid of that and industry, to make a 
fortune, they hit upon the following 
novel and ingenious expedient :—One 
of them stripped the other naked, 
shaved him close, and blackened him 
from head to foot. The ceremony 
being performed, he took him to one 
of the negro-dealers, who after view- 
ing and approving, advanced, he be- 
ing astout young fellow, S0l. currency 
upon the bill of sale, and prided him- 
self much upon the purchase, sup- 
posing him the finest negro on the 
island. The same evening this manu- 
factured negro made his escape to 
his brother, washed himself clean, and 
resumed his former appearance. Re- 
wards were then, in vain, offered in 
hand-bills; pursuit was eluded, and 
discovery, by eare and precaution, 
rendered impracticable. The bro- 
thers witb the money commenced bu- 
siness, and actually returned to Eng- 
land, not many years since, with @ 
furtune of 20,0001. Previous, how- 
ever, to theirdeparture from the island, 
they waited upon the gentleman of 
whom they received the money, and 
recalling the circumstance of the ne- 
gro to his recollection, paid him priu- 
cipal and interest with thanks, 


—_-— 

ERRATA. 
For Juty, page 3, col. 1, line 28, for ‘* himself,” read ‘¢ itself.” 
For Aucust, p.93, col. 2, line 1é, after ‘‘ nursery,” dele “ of.” 
Postscript, line 19, for “ by,” read ‘ to.” 
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BEDFORDSHIRE. 
IS Grace the Duke of Bedford, 
with his usual noble munifi- 
cence to the town of Bedford, has 
given 2000 guineas towards defraying 
the expenses of building a new bridge. 
The Marquis of Tavistock, member 
for the county, 5001. His Grace has 
likewise given 2001. towards erecting 
'@ toll-house; the Marquis of Tavis- 
tock, 100].; and Lord George William 
Russell, inember for the town, 30v1. 


= 


jora 


DERBYSHIRE. 

In censequence of an invitatiow 
from a committee of gentlemen at 
Derby, where some popular dissatis- 
faction was recently excited by the 
failure of an aerial ascent, Mr. Sadler 
went thither with his balloon, for the 
purpose of gratifying their disap- 
pointed curiosity. On his arrival at 
Derby, Mr. Sadler was desired by the 
committee to send in an estimate of 
the expenses likely to attend his ex- 
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cursion, which he fixed at fivehundred because it had been represented to 
guineas; but the committec, deeming him as an excellent substitute for salt, 
this too large a price for the expected and that he had tried it only once, 
amusement, declined the contract, but that it did not answer the pur- 
and Mr. Sadler left Derby in disgust, pose. 
without, having been paid, it is said, Phe manufacturer of this precious 
even the expeuses of his journey. He jowder had been summoned toattend, 
is gone to Nottingham, where he anq was called, but he did not make 
hopes for better success. his appearance. 
=ane. Mr. Finch, a respectable surgeon 

Stone substituted for Flour /—Awn and chemist, residing at Greenwich, 
information was lately heard before attended in consequence of a message 
the magistrates at Greenwich, against from the magistrates. He examined 
Joseph Smith, a baker, residing at the powder, some of which was placed 
St. Nicholas, Deptford, for having in ina large sheet of paper on the table, 
his possession a large quantity of At first he could not, either from the 
white powder, resembling Hour, but taste or the infusion in vinegar, dis- 
which was quite a different substance, cover what sort of composition it was, 
and in no respect fit for the food of But he took some of it over to his 
man, but likely to do great injury to bouse, in, order to analyse and try it 
the human body. When the cause with other acids. On his return, the 
came on to be heard, the defendant oath was administered to him, and he 
was called in the usual form by the stated positively, that it was neither 
constables, but did not appear. The composed of, nor contained any vege- 
magistrates then went into the evi- table substance whatever: but that it 
dence of the case. The first witness appeared to him to be calcined stone 
was Crouch, the officer at Deptford, finely pulverised. It was stoneso much 
He swore, that, in consequence of burnt, as to be deprived of its carbonie¢ 
information received, he had gone acid gas. 
‘with a warrant, on the 27th of Sept. ‘The magistrates, upon this evidence, 
to the house of the defendant, and,on ordered the defendant to be fined 10). 
searching the premises, he found ina that being the highest penalty which 
sack a quantity of fine white powder, the statute empowers them to inflict ; 
which weighed 100, one quarter, and and also that the whole of the money, 
10lb. It was, Jp proportion to its after the expenses were defrayed, 
bulk, about twice as heavy as flour. should be given to the informer. 
It did not fill the whole sack, out of 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 


which a great deal seemed to have 
been taken.—The defendant told the | About a quarter past three o'clock 


witness, at the time of the seizure, in the afternoon of Friday the 24th 
that he had purchased 400lb. of this ult. a shock of an earthquake was 
stuff for the sum of 4l. from a shop in fe't very generally by the inbabitants 
Thames-street, and that it was to be of Stamford, and of the neighbour- 
used as a substitute for salt, and also ing towns and villages from west to 
for the purpose of saving yeast, and east. The noise, to those within 
making the bread look white. The doors at the time, resembled the fall- 
witness said, he understood and be- ing of furniture in upper rooms, an 
lieved this stuff was made from Der- some persons were sensible of motion 
byshire stone, which had been previ- from the agitation of the earth. At 
cusly burnt, and afterwards ground Ketton, four miles west of that place, 
down very fine, He received this in- it excited considerable alarm; and 
formation from a miller who had been we are advised that it was felt at a 
employed in grinding some of it. pingham, Oakham, Peterborough, 

One of the magistrates said, that Deeping, and most of the interme- 
since the seizure in question, the de- diate places. The duration of the 
fendant bad called upon him for the Shock was about two seconds, and the 
porpose of explaining the business, 2°'S¢ 4ccompanying it very loud. 

Je said be had purchased the stuff in Pedestrianism.—The Lincolnshire 
question of a man in Thames-street, yeoman, who undertook for a wager 
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of 200 guineas, to go 48 miles in 
twelve hours, for twelve successive 
days, completed his Herculean task 
about six miles from Melton Mow- 
bray. 

A waiter of the nameof Gossling, 
started afterwards at Ashford, to go 
100 miles in 18 hours for 50 guineas. 
The pedestrian did 70 miles in 14 
hours, which was a part of his con- 
tract, and was then beat by time. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Mr. Jobn Dean, farmer, at Whals- 
by, near Olleston, lately kept a most 
furious bull, which much injured one 
of his labouring men: but this not 
being noticed, his own son, a pro- 
mising young man about 23 years of 
age, lost his life soon after by an 
attack from this furious animal, in 
the presence of his father, who, 
though armed with a fork, endeavour- 
ed to save his son's life. A tenth part 
of the damage done by these animals 
never reach the public eye: no fence 
restrains them, and there is no safety 
but in flight, nor any effective defence 
but in fire-arms. 

50 MERSETSHIRE. 


General Rey.—By private commu- 
nications from Bristol, we learn, that 
when General Rey and Staff passed 
through that city, he sustained some 
trifling insults from the populace. 
This circumstance called forth his 
‘displeasure, and induced him to make 
the following remarks:—-‘‘ I am 
astonished. at this reception, as 1 feel 
that I do not deserve to be insulted. 
I saved 400 of the assailants in the 
first storming of St, Sebastian, They 
were laying on the beach too severely 
wounded to get away, and the tide 
was flowing, by which they must all 
have been drowned. But | sent out 
and had them brought toa place of 
safety, and their existence at this. 
moment, is the best evidence of the 
fact. I can, however, distinguish be- 
tween the canazlle and the real peo- 
ple.” Several stories have been cir- 
culated to the prejudice of this Ge- 
neral, but, as far as we can learn, with- 
out foundation. From every credi- 
bie account, he has proyed himself a 
brave soldier, and a man of as much 
humanity, as his avocations could 
possibly permit.-Justice is due even 
to an enemy, 
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STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Ann Moore has at length quitted 
her residence at Tutbury; it is said 
she is gone to take up her abode with 
some relation or acquaintance, in 
the neighbourhood of Abbots Brom- 
ley. She was conveyed in an open 
cart with such part of her household 
furniture as she had not previously 
sold; she was carried to the cart 
wrapped up in woollen, her face not 
being exposed: she went away with- 
out molestation, and it is now gene- 
rally understood, that her pecuniary 
circumstances are not what have. been 
so frequently reported. In the time 
of her success, she permitted her 
daughter to revel in the most foolish 
extravagance, and it appears that 
they are now suffering the consequen- 
ces of their former folly. For two 
evenings preceding her departure, it 
seems the bare rumour of it had rai-~ 
sed no small degree of clamour among 
the townspeople of Tutbury ; it bow- 
ever subsided before she actually 
went away. 


YORKSHIRE. 
Leeds Sessions, Oct. 8. 


T. Rhodes was charged with obtain- 
ing money on false pretences. Mr. 
Hardy stated the case to the Jury. 
He said the prisoner had been tried at 
York on a charge of forgery, but in- 
asmuch as the drawer of the bill was 
a real existing person, the Learned 
Judge thought the charge of forgery 
could not be sustained. But it ap- 
pearing that a gross misrepresentation 
of the drawer of the bill had been 
given by the prisoner, and that exten- 
sive fiauds had been committed by 
him, and persons associated with him, 
on this account it was thought proper 
to prosecute the prisoner under ano- 
ther form. The particular fraud im- 
puted to ‘the prisoner in the present 
indictment, was, that he induced a 
person of the name of John Wood to 
give notes for a fictitious bill for 2Ql. 
on his representation, that the drawer, 
James Taylor, was a respectable shop- 
keeper in Leeds, in an extensive line 
of business—whereas this representa- 
tion was untrue, no such person be- 
ing to be found in Leeds. There was, 
indeed, a James Taylor lived at Hud- 
dersfield, who was one of the persons 
implicated in these transactions, and 
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the Jury would infer from this, how 
far this representation could be car- 
ried. 

Mr. John Wood, of Bradford, sta- 
ted, that on the 7th of January, the 
prisoner asked him to give him mo- 
ney for a bill for 201. ?—Witness said, 
he would, if it was a good one. The 
prisoner assured him it was a good 
one, and that the drawer, James Tay- 
Jor, was a respectable shopkeeper at 
Leeds, in an extensive line of busi- 
ness: on this representation, the wit- 
ness gave the prisoner 20 one-pound 
notes for the bill. The bill, the wit- 
ness said, he paid away in the course 
of business, and after some time it 
was returned to him dishonoured. 

Mr. Maude here objected that there 
was no proof that the bill had ever 
been presented, or refused payment, 
ly the persons on whom it was drawn 
in London, which, he contended, 
was necessary to sustain the allega- 
tions in the indictment; because, if 
the bill was a good one, there was an 
end of the charge; but the Bench 
over-ruled this objection, and the 
trial wenton. John Wood proceeded 
to state, that when the bill was return- 
ed, he went to Leeds, and endeavour- 
ed to find J. Taylor, but without suc- 
cess. 

Wm. Duffield stated, that he was 
chief: constable of Leeds, in April 
last, and went to the house of Thomas 
Rhodes to apprehend him. He found 
him in bed: on searching him, he 
found two blank bills in his possession. 

Joseph Wilson stated, that he was 
in company with the prisoner at a 
public-house in Liversedge, in the 
early part of the present year, and 
that James Taylor was there, anda 
person of the name of Yates; they 
were employed in drawing bills, and 
they persuaded witness to draw aitd 
indorse several bills. 

Mr. Maude objected to this evi- 
dence as irrelevant, and the Court 
concurring in this objection, the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting were not 
further developed. 

Joseph Wilson stated, in his cross- 
examination, that James Taylor was 
at that time a shopkeeper in Hunslet. 

Mr. Maude addressed the Jury on 
the part of the defendant. He said 
the Jury must not only be convinced 
that the prisouer had been guilty of 


improper conduct, but they must be 
satisfied by legal evidence that he was 
guilty of the specific fraud imputed 
to him,—that of obtaining money un- 
der the pretence that James Taylor 
was a shopkeeper of respectability. 
Of course there were two things to be 
proved: first, that the bill was a bad 
one: and, secondly, that James Tay- 
lor was not a shopkeeper of respecta- 
bility, who lived at Leeds or its neigh- 
bourhood; for ke considered Hun- 
slet, in contmon language, as being in 
Leeds, just as Westminster was called 
London; but no evidence had been 
offered on either of these points, and 
he was therefore justified in contend- 
ing that the Jury were bound to ac- 
quit the prisoner. 

The Chairman (M.A. Taylor, Esq.), 
in addressing the Jury, said, that the 
point the Jury had to determine was 
this, whether Rhodes, at the time he 
paid the bill to Wood, meant to de- 
fraud him, or whether it was a fair 
transaction in trade. 

Mr. Maude here interrupted the 
Chairman, and said, this was not the 
issue the Jury had to try, but, whe- 
ther he had obtained money under 
the pretence of Taylor being a shop- 
keeper of respectability, he not being 
so, and the prisoner knowing it. 

The Chairman said he would not 
be interrupted, but would charge the 
Jury in hisown way. In the course 
of his recapitulating the evidence, 
Mr. Maude again interposed, and 
said, the Chairman had omitted to 
notice a fact which came out in the 
cross-examination of Wilson. 

The Chairmayp again insisted that 
he would not be interrupted. 

Mr. Maude ‘said, he wished to 
manifest all proper sybmission to the 
Bench, but the Judges at York were 
always thankful for being reminded 
of any circumstance they might have 
omitted. 

The Chairman said, that he wished 
neither to be advised or reminded of 
the evidence, which he recollected as 
well as the learned counsel. He 
then proceeded on his comments with- 
out further interruption; andthe 
Jury after a few minutes deliberation, 
returned a verdict in the following 
wat ond the a Jury are of one 
mind, and find the prisoner guilty o 
defrauding a fellow creature, ded 
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James Taylor was then placed at 
the bar, charged with a similar offence. 
He had negociated a bill for sol. for 
which he had received the value in 
goods and money, drawn by Thomas 
Rhodes, whom he described as a res- 
pectable me:chant in Leeds, but who 
turned out to bea prisoner just con- 
victed. After a very short trial, the 
Jury found him guilty, and the Court 
sentenced both the prisoners to be 
transported for seven years. 

WALES. 

The premium for the best essay on 
the Evidence of British History, ec- 
clesiastical and civil, to be found 
in the poems of Aneurin, Taliesin, 
Llywarch Hen, and others, has been 
adjudged by the Society for promo- 
ting Christian Knowledge and Church 
Union in the Diocese of St. David's, 
to the Rev. Thomas Price, curate of 
Llangenev, Breconshire; and the pre- 
mium for the best essay on the His- 
tory of the British Church and British 
Literature, to the Rev. Edward Ed- 
wards, curate of Capel-y-Ffyn, Bre- 
conshire. 

Milford ven is, by a late order 
of the Regent in council, made a ge- 
neral Quarantine Establishment for all 
the western ports of the United King- 
dom; by which all merchant ships 
_and vessels bound from the Mediter- 
ranean to Bristol, Liverpool, and all 
other ports within the western dis- 
trict, although not furnished with 
ciean bills of health (provided they 
have not the plague, or any other in- 
fectious disease or distemper on board) 
are permitted to perform their qua- 
rantine at Milford Haven, instead of 
going round to Stangate Creek. The 
Triumph, 74, at Plymouth, is ordered 
to be fitted up and sent to Milford, 
as an additional lazaret to the Syren 
frigate. 


SCOTLAND. 
The following supplies a new in- 
. stance of the dreadful effects of the 
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close confinement of the French pri- 
soners in this country. Some nights 
since, a mine was discovered in the 
floor of the officers’ prison (or No. 6.) 
at the Perth depot. The iron hoops 
had been cut, and an excavation of 
sufficient diameter to admit aman, 
had been carried 19 feet perpendicu- 
larly downward, and 30 horizontally 
outwards. A detachment of the guard 
having marched iuto the prison after 
this discovery, the men were stoned 
by the prisoners, among whom the 
centrics fired three muskets, but with- 
out doing any injury. At il on Sun- 
day evening, about 40 prisoners were 
observed by a sentry out of their pri- 
son, and strolling about in the airing 
ground of No.3. An alarm was im- 
mediately given to the guard, who, 
apprehending a general attempt at 
escape, rushed towards the place 
where the prisoners were assembled, 
and having seized 24, drove the rest 
back into the prison. Three of the 
prisoners were wounded in the tu- 
mult, and immediately conveyed to 
the hospital. The 24 who had been 
seized were lodged in the cachot, where 
they at present remain, together with 
11 retaken fugitives. Next morning, 
on counting over the prisoners of 
No. 3, 23 were missing; and as a 
light had been observed in the neces- 
sary, about 8 of the preceding even- 
ing, that place was examined, and a 
mine discovered which communica- 
ted with the great sewer of the depot. 
Through this outlet the * spancasage 90m 
escaped. Two of them were taken 
on Monday night, at the bridge of 
Eam, and three more were brought 
in on Thursday morning. To the 
particulars stated above, we have to 
add, that the weight of water in the 
caval being increased by the rain, a 
part of the bottom fell into an exca- 
vation which had been directed be- 
neath it, and which was traced to the 
necessary of Now 1. 








CHRISTENED. BURIED. 
Males 681?,. Males 559 2 
Females 653 § 1334 | Females 4755 _— 


Whereof have died under two years old 346 





Peck Loaf, 5s.2d. 4s.11d. 4s.11d. 45.1 1d. 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 per lb. 


BILL of MORTALITY, from 






SEPT. 21, to OCT. 26, 18193. 


2and 5 - 95{60 and 70-93 
and 10 - 29]70 and 80-52 








or 


10 and 20 - 36] 80 and 90 - 24 
20 and 30 - 79190 and 100 5 
30 and 40 - 94 
40 and 50 - 104 
50 and 60 - 87 


Between 
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AVERAGE PRICES CF CORN, 


By theW inchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140tbs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Oct. 23d, 1813. 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat! Rye )Barley| Oats || Wheat | Rye |Barley |Oats, 
aais dia dt & | s. d.| s. djs. djs. d, 
Middsx.| 92 9| 58 9] 54 0} 34 Essex ........| 90 10] 49 6) 51 11/36 
Surrey | 96 ©] 53 6] 51 4) 36 Kent ........) 95 0 49 38 
Hertiord| 66 %| 49 6] 50 IC} 38 a. eee 93 6 51 6/34 
Bedford | 86 111 52 0] 46 6| 36 4)/Suffolk ......| 24 9) 50 1] 52 3/31 
Huntin. | 84 @)- 50 G| 29 \Cambridge .,..| #2 6 47 2125 
Northa. | 91 6 48 2| 32 6l\Norfolk ......| 81 42 9) 49 2/31 
Rutland| 94 0} 6: 49 3] 34 O}/Lincoln ......} 87 63 9} 49 9/28 
Leicest. | 96 1| 78 52 9) 38 \York BP re 63 48 10/30 
Notting.| 96 0 52 36 6})/Durham......] 80 30 
Derby | 97 8 54 36 10}\Northumberlan.| 77 56 47 11)31 
Stafford | 99 | 58 42 3)\Cumberland ..| 84 61 50 1/33 
Salop 99 11 60 4l |Westmorland . .| 87 68 50 8/32 
Herefor.| 94 } 51 33 \Lanecaster ....| 96 36 
Wor'st. |100 2 | 57 45 4liChester ......| 94 
Warwic./104 56 45 |Flint ...+..../104 
Wilts 86 | 50 37 Denbigh ......|102 
Berks 90 47 34 Anglesea...... 
Oxford | 91 46 34 Carnarvon ....|104 
Bucks 94 43 33 Merioneth ....j110 
Brecon |101 2 57 6] 28 Cardigan......j100 
Montgo.| 92 § 54 35 Pembroke ....| 83 
Radnor. |162 | 54 36 Carmarthen ..| 88 
Glamorgan.,..| 94 
—_— Gloucester ....|100 
Somerset .......] 96 
Avcrage of England and Wales. |\Monmouth....} 98 
Wheat 93s. 5d.; Rye 60s. 2d.; Barleyj|Devon........] 96 
52s. 4d.; Oats 33s. 6d.;  Beansj/Cornwall......|100 
65s. 7d.; Pease 65s. 7d.; Oatmeal;|Dorset........| 91 
39s. 8d. Hants ........4 91 


—— 


PRICES OF CANAL; DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


October 25, 181%. 
DOCKS, WATER-WORKS. 
Commercial, 130¢. per share East London, 611. per share 
London, 1002. ditto Grand Junction, 371. ditto 
West-India, 1454. ditto Kent, 561. ditto 
West Middlesex, 28/, ditto 
INSURANCE-OFFICES, 
Croydon, 187, per share Albion, 42/. per share 
Grand Junction, 210/. ditto Globe, 1032. ditto 
Grand Union, 27/. per share dise. Hope, 2/. 5s. ditto 
Grand Surry, 902. per share Imperial, 42/. ditto 
Grand Western, 52/. per share dise. BRIDCTS. 
Kennet and Avon, 2i/. pershare Strand, 48/. per share disc. 
Leicester Union, 105/. ditto Vauxhall, 57/. ditto. 
Monmouth, 1144. ditto Beeralstone Lead -and Silver Mines, 601. 
Regent’s, 13/. per share dise. per share, prem. 
Swansea, 180/. per share Buts Pell, 252. ditto 
Wilts and Berks, 18/. ditto Combe Martin, 28/. ditto 


L. Wore and Co. Canal, Dock, and Stock Brokers, 
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